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[HE ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION, 
1862 


862. 

The Committee beg to announce that the EXHIBITION will OPEN 
as usual NEXT YEAR. All works to be sent to 9, Conduit-street, on 
the FIRST MONDAY in MARCH. Carriage from and to the country 
will be paid. 

The Committee beg to remind Architects that this Fxhibition will 
poner py hyo g = all nations, and they trust that the 

ection of Designs an odels wi 
ofthe pron yo ar eine. 8 will worthily represent the position 
e Collection of Building Material i - 
prised as usual in the Exhihition, ee nee 
JAS, FERGUSSON, F.R.A.S. 
JAS, EDMESTON, F.R.LB.A. } Hon. Bees, 


A BCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHIC 


ASSOCIATION.—For SALE, a large collection of splendid 
——e and ENGLISH PHOTOGRAPHS, <A quantity a Gilt 
rt ding, Screens for Exhibition, Portfolios, &c. to be seen on appli- 
a the to Mr. MOUDY, 9, Conduit-street, Regent-street, W.—Tenders 
or the whole or any part to be sent to me on or before the 15th of 


NOVEMBER next, 
23, Bedtord-row, W.C WILLIAM LIGHTLY, Hon. Sec. 


OUTH KENSINGTON.— FRUIT and 


CHRYSANTHEMUM SHOW of ROYAL HORTICULTURAL 
Bt eas WY PDNESDAY and THURSDAY next, NOVEMBER 
%. 64. ci cn OPEN at ONE o'clock. Tickets on November 6th, 
ONE SHILLING petore that day, HALF-A-CROWN ; November 7, 
and Music —" the Gardens, and of the Principal Libraries 











OTICE OF REMOVAL. 


Ni 
BELGRAVE FRIENDLY SOCIETY of 


Toad, Fa ERS and GLAZIERS, Royal Standard, Vauxhall Bridge- 


At 
Ue wan exo held at the above house, on OCTOBER 10th, 
at the above Society be REMOVED to M. i : 
Aum, emner of Tatchieeen fs See o Mr. ABBOTT’S, Queen’s 
i arwick streets, V i a 
road, Pimlico, on the 9th day of NOVEMBER, 1861.” oe 
JOHN DUGAN, Secretary. 


NEW WESTMINSTER BRIDGE. 


I : 
this becaed hice of the approaching completion and opening of 


JOHN ARCHBUTT 


feel yi 

and bane sat to make some extensive alterations in his premises, 
offers to renters of clearing off some of his present large stock. 
of TEN PER Cont gentlemen and the public at large a DISCOUNT 
BEFORE Cubs NT. on all orders with which he may be favoured 
scopes, Field Gl STMAS. Levels, Theodolites, Box Sextants, ‘fele- 
ton & Siete = Mathemat'cal Drawing Instruments, by Trough- 
Mi oa te liott, Cary, Dixey, and other esteemed makers. 
numerons re on ra and a great variety of other instruments, too 


20, Bridge-road, Lambeth, November Ist, 1861. 











RCHITECTS’ BENEVOLENT 
SOCIETY, 
PATRONS. 
Sir Robert Smirke. A. J. B. Beresford Hope, Esq. M.P, 
Preswrent—Sydney Smirke, Esq. R.A. 
TKUSTEES. 
Philip Hardwick, Esq. R.A. | Charles R. Cockerell, Esq. R.A. 
Geo. Gilbert Scott, Esq. R.A, 
TrREASURER— William Tite, Esq. F.R.S. M.P. 

The List of Subscribers and Annual Report may be obtained ef the 
Hon. Secretary. Subscriptions will be received by WILLIAM TITE, 
Esq. St. Helen’s-place, the Treasurer ; or by Mr. GOULD, the Collector, 
52, Great Ormond-street, W.C. 

J. TURNER, Hon. Secretary, 15, Wilton-street. 


VENING LECTURES to WORKING 


MEN.—GOVERNMENT SCHOOL of MINES, Jermyn-street.— 
The First Course, consisting of Six Lectures on the Metallurgy of 
Copper and Zinc, by Dr. PERCY, F.RS. will be commenced on 
MONDAY, the llth NOVEMBER, at Eight o’clock. Tickets may be 
obtained by working men only, on Monday, the 4th inst. from Ten to 
Four o'clock, upon payment of a fee of 6d. for the whole course. 
Each applicant is requested to bring his name, address, and occupation 
written on a piece of paper, for which the ticket will be exchanged, 
TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 








COMPETITIONS. 
O ARCHITECTS.—The Town Council of 


the Borough of Tiverton are desirous of receiving PLANS and 
DESIGNS for the ERECIrION of a NEW TOWN HALL, and other 
BUILDINGS. The Architect producing the best Plan in th: estimation 
of the Council, will, subject to the approval of one of her Majesty's 
Secretaries of State being obtained to such Plan, receive a premium of 
502, A secona premium of 2(/, will also be given for the next best Plan, 
both of which shall be the property of the Council ; but, should the 
author of the best Plan be employed in carrying out the work, the 
501. premium will be deducted from the Architect’s commission, 
which will be 5/. per cent. on the outlay. The Council do not bind 
themselv.3 to accept any of the Plans which may be submitted.— 
Further information may be obtained on application at the Town 
Clerk’s Offices, Peter-street, Tiverton, where a plan of the site for the 
proposed building, and a written statement, containing further par- 
ticulars, may be seen, and where Plans, 4c. must be delivered on or 
before the 30th day of NOVEMBER next.—By order of the Council, 

FRANCIS DUNSFORD, Town Clerk. 
Dated, Tiverton, 16th October, 1861. 


ONGREGATIONAL CHAPEL and 


SCHOOL ROOMS, PLYMOUTH.--The Committee appointed 
to carry out the ERECTION of a NEW CONGREGATIONAL CHAPEL 
and SCHOOL RUOMS, in tre Tavistock-road, Plymouth, invite Archi- 
tects to send DESIGNS, with Plans, Specificati and Estimates, on 
or before the 30th NOVEMBER next, to Mr. ALFRED ROOKER, 
Frankfurt Chambers, Plymouth. The Designs which obtain premiums 
to become the property of the Committee, who are not to be bound to 
employ any of the competitors to carry out the works. In the event 
of the successful competitor being employed, the premium will merge 
into the commission. Two premiums wi'l be given, one of 502. and 
the other 302. A ground plan and all necessary particulars for the 
guidance of architects may be obtained on «pplication to Mr, ROOKER, 
on and after TUESDAY, the 29th of OCTOBER. 














CONTRACTS. 
O DUST CONTRACTORS.—PARISH of 


CHELSEA.—The Vestry of the Parish of Chelsea will meet at 
the Vestry Hall, King’s-road Chelsea, on TUESDAY, the 5th day of 
NOVEMBER next, at THREE o’clock in the afternoon, to consider 
TENDERS from Persons willing to CONTRACT according to the 
terms and conditions of a specification (a printed copy of which may 
be had on application to the Vestry Clerk), for COLLECTING and 
REMOVING the DUST, ASHES, FILTH, and RUBBISH from the 
HOUSES and other places within one or the other, or both of the 
two divisions of the said parish, during the period commencing from 
the acceptance of the Tender and ending the 29th day of SEPTEMBER, 
1862. The draft of a contract to be entered into for carrying out the 
terms of the specification is now lying for inspection at the Offices of 
the Vestry. Parties Tendering must appear personally on the day 
the Tenders are opened, and one-fourth of the sum offered is to be paid 
on the acceptance of the Tender, and the remaining three-fourths as 
provided in the said draft contract. The costs, charges, and expenses 
of and incidental to the preparation and completion of the Contract 
to be paid by the contractor upon the execution of the same. Sealed 
Tenders, signed by the proposed contractor, with the names and 
description of two sufficient sureties for the perfurmance of his con- 
tract, are to be left at the said Office by or before TWELVE o’clock on 
the said 5th day of NOVEMBER; but no Tender will be received or 
accepted unless made on one of the printed forms, to be obtained at 
the said Office. The Vestry do not bind themselves to accept any 
Tender.—By order, CHARLES LAHEE, Vestry Clerk. 

Vestry Hall, King’s-road, Chelsea, October, 1861. 


O BUILDERS.—TENDERS required for 


VILLA. RESIDENCE, at Erith, Kent.— For further par- 
ticulars apply at Mr. HERBERT FORD’S Office, 1, Charlotte-row, 
Mansion House, E.C. Quantities not supplied. 


EWCASTLE-UPON-TY NE 
VOLUNTEER DRILL-HOUSE COMPANY (LIMITED.—TO 
ARCHITECTS.—The Directors of the above Company are prepared to 
receive PLANS for the ERECTION of a Covered DKILL-HOUSE, 
200 feet long by 100 feet broad, in one span, the cost not to exceed 
2,0002. The plans to be accompanied with a Builder’s TENDER for 
the Execution of the whole Works, including gasfitting and sewerage. 
The architect whose plan is adupted to have the carrying out of the 
work. The roof in one span, but the reduction in cost can be stated 
should not moré than three pillars be adopted. The Plans and Ten- 
ders are to be distinguished by a motto, with the name of the archi- 
tect, in a sealed envelope ; and will be received by the Secretary, Mr. 
THOMAS GRAY, 49, Grey-street, Newcastle-on-Tyne, up to SIX 

o'clock on the evening of THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 7, 1861. 

THOMAS GRAY, Secretary, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, October 24, 1861. 







































































CONTRACTS. 
RSEY DOCK ESTATE.—BIRKEN- 


HEAD.—LANDING-STAGE in the LOW-WATER BASIN.— 
To CONTRACTORS, SHIP-BUILDERS, BOILER MAKERS, &c.— 
The Mersey Docks and Harbour are prepared to receive TEN- 
DERS from parties willing to undertake to construct, fix in place, 
and complete, ready for public use, a new FLOATING LANDING 
STAGE, for the recess in and alongside the south wall of the new 
Low-Water Basin. The Contracts will comprise sixty-five Floating 
Pontoons. more or less, of the very best boiler-work, in lengths vary 
ing from 33 feet 6 inches to 48 feet 6 inches, and weighing, if the num 
ber remains unaltered, 600 tons or thereabouts ; four main and other 
Kelsons, or hollow rectangular Beams, the longest 1,038 feet in 
length, from 3 feet 6 inches to 4 feet 6 inches in depth, and 2 feet in 
width, the gross weight of which will be 960 tons or thereabouts ; four 
other hollow s of wrought iron, forming the girders to two 
bridges connecting the stage with the quay, and weighing with the 
rolled joists about 211 tons, sixty-three tons, more or less, of cast iron, 
and about sixty-two tons of smith’s work in saddles, straps. bolts, 
spikes, chains, &c. ; together with about 43,000 cubic feet of timber, 
in deck-beams, decks, &c, wrought, fixed in place, and painted. 

A specification of the works and conditions of contract, with dupli- 
cate schedules of quantities for the parties to tender upon, together 
with an atlas of detailed drawings, will be supplied upon the pay- 
ment of seven guineas to any party making application for the same 
at the Office of the Dock Secretary, Revenue-buildings, Liverpoal, be- 
tween the hours of TEN and FOUR, on and after MONDAY, the 4th 
day of NOVEMBER next, and any further information that may be 
required can be obtained on application to Mr. JOHN B. HARTLEY, 
Engineer to the Mersey Dock Board, at his Office, Dockyard, Coburg 
Dock. Sealéd Tenders for the above works, on the duplicate schedule 
of quantities which accompanies each specification, are to be delivered 
at the Secretary’s Office in sealed covers, addressed to the ‘‘ Chairman 
of the Committee of Dock Works,” and marked on the outside 
“‘ Tender for Landing-stage,” on or before SATURDAY, the 30th day 
of NOVEMBER next, at TEN o'clock, a.m, after which hour, on that 
day, no Tender will be received. Parties, or their agents, to be in 
attendance on that day, at ELEVEN o’clock. h Tender must con- 
tain a sealed letter, with the names of two responsible parties who 
are wiliing to become bound jointly and severaliy with the parties 
tendering for the contract, in the sum of 10,0002. for the due perform- 
ance thereof.—The Board will not be bound to accept the lowest or 
any of the Tenders.—By order, DANIEL MASON, Secretary. 

Dock Office, Liverpool, October 23rd, 1861. 


ETROPOLITAN BOARD of WORKS.— 


MAIN DRAINAGE.—METROPOLIS WORKS in connection 
with the SOUTHERN HIGH-LEVEL SEWER.—To BUILDERS, 
CONTRACTORS, and OTHERS.—The Metropolitan Board of works 
hereby give Notice, that they will meet at the Office of the Board, 
Spring gardens, 8.W. on FRIDAY,the 22nd day of NOVEMBER next, 
at TWELVE o’clock at noon precisely, and will then be prepared to 
open TENDERS by parties who may be willing to CONTRACT for the 
CONSTRUCTION of BRICK SEWERS, 3 miles 260 feet in length, or 
thereabouts, with other works in connection therewith, to commence 
at the intersection of Bach-lane and Croxted-lane, Dulwich Common, 
thence to be continued to avd along Park-road and High-street, Nor- 
wood, to the West-end and Crystal Palace Railway, thence. through 
private property, to Crown-hill, Norwood. Also a Branch Sewerfrom 
the above, to commence at a point in Park-road, near Croxted-lane, 
from thence to be continued in a southerly direction to and along 
Gipsy-hill, and through private property to near the Crystal Palace, 
all in the county of Surrey. Plans, sections, and a specitication of 
the works, together with the form of Tender, may be inspected, and 
other particulars obtained, on application to Mr. J.W. BAZALGEITE 
Engineer of the Board, at the Office of the Board, between the hours 
of NINE, a.m. and FOUR p.m. (SATURDAYS, NINE a.m. and TWO 
pm)on and after TUESDAY, the 29th instant, until THURSDAY 
the 21st day of NOVEMBER next. Tenders, addressed to the Metro- 
politan Board of Works, must be delivered at their Offices, before 
FOUR o’clock on the last-mentioned day, and no Tender will be re- 
ceived after that hour. Tne parties Tendering must be in attendance 
at the Board at LVE o’clock on FRIDAY, the 22nd NOVEMBER. 
The Board do not bind themselves to accept the lowest or any Tender, 
and the party whose Tender shall be accepted will be required to pro- 
vide two approved sureties for the due performance of the works. 

JOHN POLLARD, Clerk of the Board. 
Spring-gardens, 8.W. 24th October, 1861. 


UILDERS willing to TENDER for 
BUILDING TWO PAIRS of SEMI-DETACHED VILLAS, 
within one mile of Hampton-Court Palace, can inspect the drawings 
and specification at the Architect’s Office. Tenders vo be delivered on 
MONDAY, NOVEMBER 4, by FOUR o’clock, punctual. The lowest 

or any Tender not necessarily accepted. 

HENRY McCALLA, C.E. Architect, 
25, Westbourne-place, Eaton-square. 


N ERTHYR TYDFIL LOCAL BOARD 

of HEALTH.—To LEAD PIPE MAKERS .—The above Board 
is desirous of receiving TENDERS for the SUPPLY of DRAWN 
LEAD PIPES, of long lengths, of the following sizes and weights, 














viz, :— 

-inch pipe 5 1b. per lineal yard. 
do, do. 7 do. do, do. 
do, do. 11 do. do. do. 
do, di do. do. do. 


GR  ecdtccccescccsaceces Oe b , 
With brass ferrules for the different sizes ; and also for the supply of 
Patent Screw-down Cocks and Ball Cocks, a list of which will be sent 
on application.—Tenders to be sent to me on before the 6th day of 
NOVEMBER next, endorsed “‘ Tenders for Leaden Pipes.”— By order, 
J. W. RUSSELL, Clerk. 


O ARCHITECTS, RAILWAY ENGI- 
NEERS, and BUILDERS.—The Metropolitan Patent Wood 
Paving Company are prepared to enter into CONTRACTS for the 
PAVING of BRIDGES, RAILWAY STATIONS, ENGINEERS’ 
SHOPS, SHEDS, COURT-YARDS, COACH-HOUSES, PORTICOS, 
avd SCHOOL-ROOMS. Wood paving is admirably adapted for the 
above purposes, and has been in general use for upwards of twenty- 
two years.—Address, W. BASTABLE & CO. Belgrave taw Mills, 
Thames Bank, Pimlico, 8.W 











[For remainder of Contracts see next poge. 
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THE BUILDER. 


[Nov. 2, 1861, 








CONTRACTS. 
EW CONGREGATIONAL OHAPEL 


. and SCHOOLS REDHIUL, SURREY.—Builders willing to 
‘CONTRACT for the above buildings’ may see the conditions, pjans, 
tand ’ specifications, by application,to W. R. KICHARDSON, Esq. 
'Hodiey Cottage, Redhill, on and after TUESDAY, the 5th of NOVEM- 
'BER, between the hours of TEN a.m. aud FOUR pan, Tenders 
\(sealed and-addressed to the Building Committee) to be delivered to 
W. RB. RICHARDSON, Esq. Rechill, not later than THURSDAY, the 
‘14th of ‘NOVEMBER at THREE p.m. The lowest or any of the 
‘Tenders will not necessarily be accepted. A copy of the bill of quan- 
titiescan be obtained from the Architects upon remittance of 10s. 
which will be returned to each contractor who may furnish a bond 


‘fide Tender. 
POULTON & WOODMAN, Architects, Reading. 


UDILDERS willing to TENDER for 
the BUILDING of a DETACHED VILLA at Windsor, can 
pect thedrawings and specification at the Office of the Architect, 
jon and after: TUESDAY, NOVEMBER Sth. Tenders to be delivered 
(MONDAY, NOVEMBER lith, at FOUR o’clovk. The lewest or any 
(Tender not necessarily accepted. 
HENRY McCALLA, C.E., Architect. 
25, Westbourn-place, Eaton-square. 


O BUILDERS and CONTRACTORS.— 


TENDERS are required for the ERECTION of a SMALL 
(DETACHED HOUSE, at Eltham, Kent.—Plans ands cations can 
be seen at the Office of Mr. THOMAS CHESTER HAWORTH, Eltham, 
‘Kent.-Tenders to be sent in, sealed, not later than FOUR o’clock on 
FRIDAY, the 8th day of NOVEMBER.—The lowest ormy Tender is 
mot necessarily accepted. 


O BUILDERS.—Mr. J. H. Blake, Archi- 


tect and Surveyor, invites responsible Builders to offer TENDERS 
for the ERECTION of a VILLA RESIDENCE, situate near the Rail- 
way-station, Blackheath. Quantities supplied. Plans and specifica- 
tion may be seen at the Offices of the Architect, 7, Brunswick-place, 
Blackheath. Tenders to be delivered on SATURDAY, the 9th day of 
NOVEMBER, at TWO o'clock precisely. The lowest or either of the 
Tenders not necessarily accepted, 














NDIA-RUBBER MILL BANDS, 


‘WASHERS for Steam Folate, ‘HOSE ‘PIPES and FLEXIBLE 


A STOCK OF THE ABOVE-ALWAYS°ON HAND. 
JAMES LYNE ‘HANCOCK, 


VULCANIZED INDIA-RUBBER WORKS,’ GOSWELL-MEWS, 
GOSWELL-ROAD (opposite Spencer-street), LONDON, B.C. 


TO BUILDERS ‘AND OTHERS. 
TFYARPAULINS for COVERING WORKS 
SCAFFOLD AND HEMP ROPE FALLS. 
AWNINGS FOR FOUNDATION STONES. 


CARY & PRIER, 


DE BEAUVOIR FACTORY, SOUTHGATE ROAD, N. 


YVARPAULINS for COVERING ROOFS 
during Repairs, SCAFFOLD CORD, and every description of 
ROPE used by Builders upon the lowest terms. Marquees and tem- 
porary Awnings on sale or hire. Orders. per post receive’ the mes 


prompt attention. 
'H. PIGGOTT, 
59, Bishopsgate-street Without, E.C. Manufacturer, by appointment, 
to her Majesty’s Honourable Board of Ordnance. 


URABILITY of GUTTA PERCHA 


TUBING.—Many inquiries having been made as to the Dura- 
bility of Gutta Percha Tubing, the Gutta Percha Company*have plea- 
sure in giving publicity tothe following letter FROM-SIR: RAYMOND 
JARVIS, Bart. VENTNOR, [SLE of WIGHT.—Second Testimonial :— 
“ March 10th, 1852.—In reply to your letter received this morning, 

‘Gutta Percha Tubingfor:- Pump ‘Service, I can «stat 
with much satisfaction, it unger: D ‘Many builders and 
other persons have lately examined it, and there is~ not’ the least 
apparent difference since the first laying down, now several years, and 
I am informed that it is to be adopted generally in the houses that are 
being erected here.” 

N.B. From this testimonial it will be seen that the CORROSIVE 
—” of the ISLE of WIGHT has no effect on Gutta Percha 
‘ubing. 
THE GUTTA PERCHA COMPANY, PATENTEES, 
18, WHARF-ROAD, CITY-ROAD, LONDON. 
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BUILDERS, PAINTERS, &c. 


70 
(945 GRAINING in OIL, 43d. per yard, 


or by Contract, in quantities not less than sixty yards. 
Writing, &c. Reference given.—Apply to C. PETTET, 12, Maida- hill, 
Edgware-road, Paddington. 


{720 ween and GARROD 


(successors to THOS. KENT & CO.), the celebrated 
PAINTING and GENERAL BRUSH 


MANUFACTURERS, 
FALCON-SQUARE, LONDON, EOC. 
*,® Also Manufacturers of the Patent India-rubber Knife-boards, 
Cocoa-nut Fibre Door Mats, Matting, &c, 
T. KENT, and CROWDEN & GARROD, are stamped on the Brushes, 


A SUBSTITUTE for PAINT, and at HALF 


the COST.—STEPHENS’S DYES or STAINS for WOOD.— 

Mr. STEPHENS has been kindly permitted to make public the 

following extract from a letter addressed to him by the Rev. R. H. 
CHICHESTER, of Chittlehampton, near South Molton :— 

“ The effect produced by the Staining Fluid and Varnish has given 

such entire satisfaction, that the parishioners have requested me to 

procure five times the quantity now paid for,in order to finish the 


urch. 
H, STEPHENS, Chemist, 18, St. Martin’s-le-Grand, E.C. late of 
54, Stamford-street, 8. 


TAINING DEAL TO IMITATE ALL 


KINDS of WOOD. It requires NO SIZING, and will stand 
exposure to the weather. Light Oak, 4s. per gallon ; Middle Oak, 5s. 
per gallon; Dark and all other woods, 6s. per gallon. Varnishes for 
W NAYLOR’S Stains may be had at the Factory, 4a, James-street. 
Oxford-street ; also Man rer of Improved Knotting and Decora- 
tive Varnishes. 


ENT’S PAINTING BRUSHES 


are all stamped G. B. KENT & CO. 
And are manufactured solely by G. B, KENT & CO, 
at 11, Great Marlborough-street, London, W. 
Established 1777. 
KENT'S BRUSHES have been celebrated for their superior quality 
for the last eighty-four years, and may always be depended upon as 
the best that can be made. 


MPORTANT to BUILDERS and 


PAINTERS. Genuine White Lead, 30s. per cwt. 
Linseed Oil, 2s. 94, per gallon; Boiled Oil, 3s. ud, per gallon, 
Turpentine, 5s.. per gallon. 
Fine Pale Oak Varnish, 7s, 6d. per gallon. 
For cash, at EDWARD PRICE'S Colour and Varnish Warehouses, 
30, Upper Ebury-street, and 45, Coleshill-street, Pimlico, 8.W. 
Every article for the Trade at the lowest price. 


BUILDERS, DECORATORS, &c. 


IRST-CLASS PAINTING BRUSHES 


A =6-(C. A, Watkins’s Patent), warranted secure, best bristles, and 
of superior manufacture, at moderate prices, -Varnish Brushes, 
Stipplers, and Graining Tools of the most improved construction, To 
be had only of 
HAMILTON & CO. 
PAINTING BRUSH MAKERS, 
No. 10, GREEK-STREET, SOHO-SQUARE, LONDON, W. 
And of their Agents, 
SMITH & HILL, Varnish Makers, 13, Raven-row, Mile-end, E. 

F, TUCK, Oil and Colour Warehouse, 138, St. Alban’s-place, 

Edgware-road, W. 


ATENT GRAINING APPARATUS.— 


TO HOUSE PAINTERS, GRAINERS, BUILDERS, RAILWAY 
COMPANIES, SHIP BUILDERS, &c 
One of the yreatest improvements of the age is KERSHAW'S 
PATENT GRAINING APPARATUS, for producing an imitation of 
the various woods, They are very extensively used, and with great 
success, They are very cheap, and will repay the cost of them in two 
days’ working ; they only require a trial, and any person studying his 
interest would not be without them. A prospectus will be sent. upon 
the receipt of « stamped directed envelope addressed to T. KERSHAW, 
Patent Graining Tool Manufacturer, 33, High-street, Marylebone, 
London, W. 
N.B,—One of the Patent Graining Tools will be forwarded upon 
the receipt of a Post-office order for 22s. 


RAINERS and the TRADE SUPPLIED 


W with THOMAS KERSHAW’S COLOURS, prepared thick fox 
graining every description of wood in all their purity of tone and 
colour, the same as used by himself, 

Full particulars forwarded on application to his Sole Agents, 


GIBBINS, BROTHERS, 
VARNISH and FINE COLOUR MAKERS and IMPORTERS, 
30, LONDON WALL, E.C. 

Where also may be obtained their 
CELEBRATED STAINS for EVERY DESCRIPTION of WOOD, 
Together with all kinds of Colours and Varnishes, 
Warranted of the purest quality and at the lowest prices. 
Agents for Kershaw’s Graining Machines. 
































K AMPTULICON, or India Rubber and 
Cork FLOOR CLOTH, 
Superior to any material ever made for the covering of Floors, &c, 
F. G@. TRESTRAIL & CO. 


19 & 20, WALBROOK EO, 
Manufactory—South London Work, Lambeth. 








O STATUARY MASONS.—In conse- 
quence of the death of the Proprietor, the LEASE, GOODWILL, 
and STOCK of an old-established STATUARY MASON, TO BE DIS- 
POSED OF, on advantageous terms. The premises are commodious 
and commanding, with good front yard, show-room, &c. and situated 
in one of the best thoroughfares of London, held on lease on low rent. 
This is well worthy the attention of any one commencing business, or 
wishing to increase his connection.—For further particulars apply on 
the Premises, 343, Euston-road ; or to Messrs. WHITE, Marble Mer- 
chants, Millbank-street, Westminster. 








Established nearly a Centur: 


y- 
OBERT THORMAN & CO., CHEMICAL 
and HOUSE PLUMBERS, GAS ENGINEERS,. &c, 
Bromley, Middlesex, opposite the Church, 
Lead burning under Delbruck’s Patent. Experienced workmen sent 
to all parts of England. 
Pre.ent price of Sheet Lead, including all labour with burning, 
251. per ton. 
Chemical works liberally treated to any amount. 


TRAVELLING CRANE, suitable for a 


stone-yard or an iron-foundry, prepared to work on a gantry 
45 feet span, complete, TO BE SOLD a Bargain; also Three Com- 
pressing Air-Pumps, 9-inch gun-metal barrels, similar to those now 
being used ~ the Pier works, Dover.—Apply to Mr. SWAN, 7, Broad 
Sanctuary, Westminst 


MUPPER & COMPANY, 


Manufactarers of 
PATENT GALVANIZED AND GALVANIZED TINNED SHBET 
TILES, GUTTERS, WIRE, TANKS, TUBING, &c. 
Contractors for Iron Roofs, Churches, Schools, and Buikiings 
of every description. 
MERCHANTS’ ORDERS EXECUTED. 
STOCKS KEPT IN LONDON AND BIRMINGHAM, 

Works— LIMEHOUSE and BIRMINGHAM. 

Ottices—6la, MOORGATE STREET, E.C. 


TO IRONMONGERS AND THE TRADE GENERALLY, 


Al 

HULETT & CO. Manufacturess 
e of GAS CHANDELIERS, HALL LANTERNS, GLASS LUS- 
‘TRES, &c. &c. A large assortment of the newest designs always o3 
show, every article marked in plain figures. Patentees, and’ Manufac- 
turers of the M rial Gas Regulator. Complete Pattern-book aad 

Price-lists, 128, Nos. 55 and 56, High Holborn. 
KAIFE & COMPAYN ¥, 

Manufacturers of 
PATENT GALVANIZED TRON. 

Sheets, Corrugated and Plain; Fencing aud Yelegraph Wire; Bars, 
Rods, Hoops, Nails, Screws, and Manufacture: Articles, supplied tc 
the Trade. Galvanized Tinned Sheets and Tiles for export. 

IRONWORK GALVANIZED, 
Roofing orders promptly and crrefully attended te 
office—C ial-rond, Limeb sé, London. 
Works—Copenhagep Wharf. Limehouse. 


ALKER’S CORRUGATED IRON. 
WALKER & SPARKS, 


Formerly JOHN WALKER, Son of the Inventor and Patentee 
Corrugated Iron, Manufacturers of PATENT CORRUGATED ROOFS, 
porge ES, CHAPELS, FARM and other BUILDINGS, Galvanized 
or ted. 

WROUGHT-IRON PRINCIPAL ROOFS, GIRDERS, 
SUSPENSION-BRIDGES, &c. &c. 
PLAIN and CORRUGATED GALVANIZED IRON-MERCHANTS, 
IRON-FOUNDERS, and GENERAL CONTRACTORS. 
For Drawings, Plans, Estimates, &c. apply at their Offices, 
32, KING WILLIAM-STREET, LONDON-BRIDGE 


YEDMUND’S PATENT HINGE 


MANUFACTORY and WAREHOUSE. 
E, GOLLOP, Proprietor, Wellington Foundry, 68, Charles-street, 
City-road, London, E.C.—Every variety of the Patent Hinges kept in 
stock ready for delivery. Foundry for small, soft, and malleable 


castings 
} OW OPEN, YOUNG’S IRONMON- 
No. 2}, Davies-street, Three Doors from Oxford-street, 


GERY WAREHOUSE, 

For the supply of Builders, Carpenters, Upholsterers, Smiths, Be!l- 
hangers, and the Trade in general, at wholesale prices. In connection 
with his Old Establishment, No. 18, Blandford-street, Manchester- 
square, running out of Baker-street, Portman-square, London, W. 



































NEWLY INVENTED AND PATENT 


NONTINUOUS ROOFING SHEETS, 
OF GALVANIZED IRON, 
In lengths of from 50 to 500 feet and upwards, 
Usual width, 2 feet. 
Price 24d. per foot. A liberal discount to the trade. 

The principal advantages by which this material is distinguished 
are as fullows :— 

1. By its total cost, fixed complete, being less than that of common 
asphalted felt. 

2. Bv the ease with which it can be applied by unskilled labour. 

3. By the rapidity with which roofs and buildings can be covered 
by it. 

4. By the important fact that sheets can be made of any length 


Wider dnstrentionsen 60 Fixing,and explanation of *the mode of 
‘Manufacture, and all other particulars, apply to | 

MOREWOOD & CO. 
Dowgate Dock, Upper Thames-street, London, E.C. ; and | 
Lion Works, Birmingham-heath, Birmingham. 





(ABT STEEL BELLE 
. PE ALS 


NAYLOR, 





SHEFFIELD. 
Q\TEAM-ENGINES FOR SALE.—Sevenl 


> ~superior “High-pressure, from 6 to 12 horse power.—For par- 
ticulars and price, apply to B, WILLIS, Britannia Works, Cowley- 
road, Uxbridge. 











LIGHTNING CONDUCTORS 
MANUFACTURED AND FIXED BY 


HIBBERT & CO. 
52, GRANBY ROW, 
MANCHESTER. 


These Conductors have been very 
extensively applied in all parts of the 
world, and are acknowledged to be of 
the most approved principle. 

Estimates and Ref furnished on 
application by letter, or at the Works. 

Contracts entered into to apply Light- 
ning Conductors in any part of ‘the 
United Kingdom, 

Vanes, Crosses, and Terminals made 
to any design. : 

Designs, to suit any style, sent on ry 
application. . 
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IGHTNING CONDUCTORS. 


R. 8. NEWALL & CO. Patentees of the COPPER ROPE 
LIGHTNING CONDUCTOR, supply the same, with the point and all 


. | staples, complete for fixing, at the following prices :— 


Three-eighths-inch diameter .......+.. 
Hulf-inch-diameter ...... 1s. » 
Five-eighths-inch diameter 2s, Od. » 

R. 8. Newall & Co.’s Patent Copper Rope Lightning Conductor is 

being applied by architects, engineers, and scientific men, in all parts 


of the world, 

Offices—Gateshead-on-Tyne. 

» 130, Strand, London. 

27, Dale-street, Manchester. 
Broomielaw, Glasgow. 
14, Goree-piazza, Liverpool. 
Exchange-buildings, Dundee. 
2 7, Frederick-street, Aberdeen 


PRIZE MEDAL for SUPERIOR LOCKS 


was awarded to J. H. BOOBBYER, at the Great Exhibition of 
1851, who invites the attention of Builders, &c. to his Stock of Tron- 
mongery, Brass Foundry, Nails (wrought and cut), Copper, and Zino; 
Patent Locks of ail descriptions, China, Glass, and Wood Furniture, 
of all kinds, with Patent Shifting Spindles ; Dr. Arnott’s Ventilators 
4s. Eppes _ New Registered Venetian Ventilator, so much admired, 
6s, 6d. each. 

J. H. BOOBBYER (late STURCH & BOOBBYER), established may 
200 years, for the supply of Goods of the BEST MANUFACTURE, 
the LOWEST PRICE. 

14, Stanhope-street, Clare-market, London. 


patent WROUGHT IRON WINDOWS, 
manufactured by the GENERAL IRON FOUNDRY company 
(Limited). HENRY ROGERS, Manager. Iyon’s Wharf, and No. , 
Upper Thames-street, London. These windows combine the -_ 
tages of great strength with lightness and cheapness, and they wel 
been very highly approved by many of the most eminent architec ~ 
the day. They are peculiarly well adapted for factories, railway . 
tions, prisons, and lunatic asylums, and also for exportation, bel 
impossible to break them by fair means, Lists of prices can 

on application. 


“ALLEN’S” PATENT SMOKE CONSUMING 
APPARATUS and REGULATING VALVE. This valve is the sim 
plest and cheapest of all the inventions yet introdnced for the —. 
of effecting more perfect combustion of fuel, in all kinds of = ro 
Testimonials of the highest possible character are gladly given wo. 
parties who have them in operation.—Price, No. 1, 30. 3s. 5 NO. 
31. 10s, for furnace-door complete, with the Patent Valve. 


, H. ROGERS’S REGISTERED SEWER, 
STABLE, and DRAIN-TRAP.—The cheapest and most € aan 
yet introduced. A great number of these traps. are fixc d " unl 
fovernment and private establishments, and having hal oo of all 
have met with unqualified approval. The articles may be Lasntitad), 
Ironmongers, aud of the General Iron Foundry Company + Water 
43, Upper Thames-street, Makers of Gas and Water Pipes, : Sais peo 

Pipes and Connections, Chemical and Soap Pans, Furnace-bi ao 

all other kinds of Castings, for manufactur'ng and building purp 


eese 1s, Od. per foot, 
6d, 














AILS and IRONMONGERY, 
from BIRMINGHAM direct. 
Builders, Contractors, and Others, supplied with Nails, Iron, and 
Ironmongery, of every description, atthe + 
LOWEST BIRMINGHAM PRICES, pm 
A complete List of which will be forwarded upon hg, Apert 
FRANCIS BIANCHI (late Blyth & Bianchi), 
Nail Manufacturer and General Factor, BIRMINGHAM, 
and 16, Gresham-street, London, E.C. je 


yT®oN ROOFING of CORRUGATED TRON, 
2 Wrought Iron, principal Roofs covered with Slates, — 
itn aaa estan Baca hem 
: , Schools, 
Theatres, te, suitable to all Ctimates, xed complete, in 
i et For Decigas and Batimates apply to 
RANDAL ‘STAP, Contractor, nC 
No. 32, KING WELLIAM STREET, ' ee 
Where erous Drawings.azd. seen. 
N.B, The Tron Bufldings manufactured by R. STAP are not fixtares 
on Leasehold Peeperty. 
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Art Education and the Government Schools 
of Art. 


ET us now complete 
our notice of the 
schools in connec- 
tion with theScience 
and Art, Depart- 
ment.* After the 
changes in the 
management of the 
schools to which we 
have already al- 
luded, a scheme of 
public examinations 
in the various sub- 
jects of freehand 
drawing, perspec- 
tive, practical geo- 
metry, mechanical, 
model, and memory 
drawing, was imme- 
diately brought into 

operation; the centr: s and 

places of examination being 
the local Art Schools; one 
examination in each year 
being held in every school. 

Pupils from all the public 
schools, as well as the 
students of the School 
of Art, are expected to 

™~ present themselves for 
examination ; whilst all persons, whether in- 
structed by art masters or others, are allowed to 
offer themselves for examination. Two grades of 
papers, called the first and second grade examina- 
tion, are given,—the first to children in schools, 
the second to students in the School of Art and 
adults, the latter being the more advanced and 
difficult of the two, Two standards of success in 
these papers are also reeognized,—viz. the simple 
pass, in which case the pupil’s name is recorded as 
having succeeded; and the excellent pass, for 
which the pupil receives a prize, selecting it him- 
self from a printed list of prizes on the back of 
his exercise. The choice of prizes is only allowed 
to second-grade candidates, the first grade having 
the same prize always awarded to success in a cer- 
tain subject, Drawing materials and books are 
ounetel as prizes; the value of a prize of the first 
grade varying from 33. to 3s. 6d.; those of the 
second grade from 15s. to 20s, 

The inspection of works executed by students 
1a the local Schools of Art has undergone a 
ve-arrangement. Instead of all competing works 
being forwarded to London, there to compete for 
medals, as in the first years of the Department’s 
existence, they are now inspected, and the award 
of local medals made at the annual examination of 
ae A higher competition is reserved for 

re Dest works of every school, in advanced stages 
which are forwarded to London ; and then waseen 
the national competition for the highest prize 

— to the students, viz., the National medal- 
we Thus, a drawing or model must first com- 
. an @ local medal, andreceive the first medal 

Par subject awarded to the school in which the 

i Nay re is made, before it ean be for- 

bese © London to compete for the National 

oan oe The same subjects in the various 
an : o _ study are produced by every school, 

: pt in dvaneed original design, and drawing 
ae machinery or from nature 3 80 that a com- 

Parison of the excellence of the several works is 


easil ss . 
by ns _— when similar subjects are placed side 





he Builder. 


A public exhibition of the works in the national 
competitions takes place at the South Kensington 
Museum, in the month of June of each year, and 
continues as part of the South Kensington exhi- 
bition for some time. There is necessarily a ter- 
rible sameness in an exhibition of such a cha- 
racter, where the same outline or shading is seen 
repeated with minute and painful accuracy, per- 
haps fifty times, from as many different schools. 
In the advanced subjects, where a field is open to 
the originality of the student, there are fre- 
quently works which betray good powers, both of 
design and execution. Yet it is a depressing 
feature of the national competition, that so few 
works of original design should be present. 
Modelling, however, is in a still worse predica- 
ment ; the models, as a general rule, being by far 
the inferior portion of the exhibition. We 
hope to see these defects remedied by the con- 
tinued action of the Schools of Art, on the rising 
generation of artisans. It is by no means neces- 
sarily a testimony against the School of Art sys- 
tem, that few works in the highest stages should 
be present; for we know that when a certain 
degree of art-power has been acquired by a work- 
man, he not unfrequently makes use of this power 
to change and better his position. The lament- 
able part of the matter is, that he should give 
up his attendance at the classes, instead of con- 
tinuing his studies in the direction of still higher 
subjects, for the attainment of greater excellence. 

The successful works in the competitions for 
national medallions circulate through the pro- 
vinces; an exhibition of them, either separately, or 
in conjunction with other works of art, being held 
in the Schools of Art for a limited period in each 
year. 

To schoolmasters certificated under the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education, the Science and 
Art Department grants a certificate of the second 
grade, to teach drawing in national or parochial 
schools, which bears a value of 5/. per annum, and 
an additional value of 12. for each of his pupil. 
teachers who passes examination, having been in- 
structed in drawing by the certificated school- 
master. This capitation fee on pupil-teachers is 
only paid on three, and thus the schoolmaster’s 
drawing certificate is limited to the value of 8/. 
per annum.* 

In 1859, examinations in drawing were con- 
ducted by the Department in the various 
diocesan and other training colleges, previously 
to which date the teachers had been examined in 
drawing by her Majesty’s Inspectors. If we re- 
gard each schoolmaster instructed as a means 
for the diffusion of a power of drawing, the 
influence of the Department of Art in this direc- 
tion is becoming very widely extended. In 1860, 
2,655 students in training colleges were examined, 
as well as 66 teachers; whilst 2,495 schoolmasters 
and pupil teachers were registered as being under 
art instructions in provincial Schoojsof Art, making 
a total of 5,216 individuals who either were, or 
in course of time would possibly become, school- 
masters, and would probably teach drawing in the 
schools to which they would become appointed. 

The system of “ payment on results” has been 
very fully adopted in the management of Schools 
of Art, both with reference.to the masters as well 
as to the schools themselves. Thus, at the present 
time, for every national medallion taken by a 
student,a sum of 10/. worth of works of art is 
presented to the school at which he is a student, 
and for every local medal ten shillings’ worth. 
The art master is paid for every child in a poor 
school who takes a prize in the first grade, 3s., or 
who passes fair, 23;+ for every pupil teacher of 
a public school who passes examization in one 





* Should the New Minute of Council on Education be- 
come the recognized system of Government aid to educa- 
ticn, this certificate allowance will be swept away, and 
the general spread of drawing in nationa? schools will be 
permanently checked. The Science and Art Department 
should, for its own sake, interfere in this matter, with re- 
spect to drawing, and, if necessary, pay the certificated 
money from its own funds. 





* See p. 7¢9, ante. 


+ Snch children having been instructed by him, or under 








subject of drawing, 30s.: for every student of the 
School of Art who has attended regularly for 
twelve months, takes a local medal, and passes 
examination in geometry, perspective, model, and 
freehand drawing, the school committee receives 
12., and the art master 47. Such students become 
prize students, studying without payment of fees, 
the Department of Art paying a sum of IJ. per 
annum to the fee fund of the school for each prize 
student so long as he annually takes a local medal 
in competition. Thus an active and energetic 
master of a School of Art has it in his power 
materially to increase both his own income and 
his school’s prosperity; and this system is a vast 
improvement on the old arrangement of paying 
a master a fixed salary, irrespective of his.success 
as a teacher. 

Whilst treating on the subject of art-education, 
we must not forget to notice other features con- 
nected with the Science and Art Department, 
besides the arrangements for teaching, and the 
conditions upon which State assistance is granted 
for the diffusion of examples and the spread of 
instruction. There are other means by which 
public taste is elevated, besides the direct instruc- 
tion given to children in parochial schools and 
students in schools of art. One of the results of 
the Exhibition of 1851 was the formation of the 
nucleus of an ornamental museum, in which the 
best examples of every branch of art-workman- 
ship might be collected for the purposes of study. 
Formed principally from works obtained from the 
Exhibition, it was temporarily located at Marl- 
borough House. Outgrowing its accommodation, 
and receiving constant additions at the cost of the 
State, the collection has grown into the noble 
museum at Brompton, which most of us have seen 
more than once. Heterogeneous as is now the 
character of this collection, the germ of it really 
existed in the selection of objects from the Exhi- 
bition of 1851, which was called the Ornamental 
Museum. A selection from this collection now 
circulates through the United Kingdom, under the 
name of the Travelling Museum. To students of 
Art-Schools the Exhibition is free, but to other 
persons a small fee is charged for entrance. We 
regard this Travelling Museum as a circulating 
School of Art of the first order, and our only re- 
gret is that, instead of one collection being cur- 
rent, there should not be at least half a dozen. 
The object sought by the project is the forma- 
tion of a public opinion concerning such collec- 
tions as would lead to the subsequent formation 
of local Museums and Galleries of Art. The pro- 
cess of circulation would seem to be a slow one, 
Since February, 1855, to December, 1860, thirty- 
one towns have received the benefit of an exhi- 
bition of this collection in them. During this 
time it has been open to the public 987 days, and 
been visited by 388,197 persons, who have paid a 
sum of 8,352/. 18s. ld. for admission. Judging 
from the comparison of receipts from each town, we 
might gather, though of course other circum- 
stances would have to be considered, that it is not 
well that the collection should remain for a long 
time in one place. Thus, at Barnstaple the Exhi- 
bition was open five days only, and realized 2,4372,, 
being visited by above 32,000 persons. In Dor- 
chester, also open for exhibition five days, 2,0697. 
were paid for admission by 37,158 persons; 
whereas at Birmingham, where the Museum was 
opened for thirty-nine days, 12,711 persons only 
visited it, paying 967. 63. 11d. for admission, At 
Liverpool it was exhibited thirty-six days, was 
visited by 16,965 persons, paying 169/. 2s. 5d. for 
admission. This is a somewhat remarkable com- 
parison, and the singularity of it is not decreased 
by a knowledge of the population of the different 
towns. There can hardly be a more valuable 
influence brought to bear on the manufactures of 
a district than an exhibition of the very finest 
works yet produced in those branches of manufac- 
ture for which the locality is celebrated. We 
think that, for such a purpose, the Museum 
might spare several collections for circulation, for 





his superintendence, at a low fee. 
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the experiment which has been tried with one 


might be made as successful with several. Lon- | fac similes, only to be surpassed by the British 


don, with its numerous public collections, ought 
to be able to let the provinces have a sight of 
some of its treasures, especially when the good 
people in the provinces pay as much towards the 
cost of these collections as the more fortunate 
metropolitans. 

The library possessed by the School of Design, 
at Somerset House, has, during the last ten years, 
grown into a very extensive and valuable collec- 
tion. Besides the usual works on art subjects, it 





Table showiug the Number of Persons receiving 


Schools of Art in 1860, compared with previous Years. 


possesses collections of prints and portfolios of 


Museum Library, which it rivals in the specialities 
of art literature. 

We must, however, draw our necessarily imper- 
fect notice to a conclusion. The prime result of 
the action of the Department,—that for which it 
originally was formed, and on account of which it 
receives and deserves a large annual Parliamentary 
grant, viz., the art-education of the masses,—may 
be judged of by a table in the last Report, which 
we give :— 


Instruction in Drawing through the Agency of 





Public and other Schools .....ccccscccosscccccccccesoscce 
PrOvVinGal Bohools Of Art: oo. 000 cecccsecsvcccccedececceese 
Metropolitan and District Schools ............sceecscceece 
Students in Training for Masters at South Kensington .... 
Schoolmasters and Pupil Teachers in the Provinces........ 

















1855. | 1856, | 1857. | 1898. | 1869. | 1860. 
..+.| 18,988 | 22,746 | 30,802 | 65,465 | 67,490 | 74,267 
.e+e| 8,274 | 10,204 | 10,238 | 10,784 | 13,787 | 11,121 
.--| 610} 602] 778] 1,147] 1,309] 1,539 
sow 79 106 71 62 64 638 
we--| 1,547 | 1,425] 1,323 | 2,012 |} 2,322 | 2,495 
sees! 29,498 | 35,083 | 43,212 | 79.470 | 84,972 | 89,481 











The number of Schools of Art established since 
1851 is as follows (between 1841 and 1852, 
19 local Schools of Design having been previously 
existing) :— 

Year .. 1852.1853, 1854. 1855. 1856. 1857. 1858. 1859. 1890. 
Number 


eamaens? 8 6S 8M eos 
which, together with the London District Schools, 
make an aggregate of 84 Schools of Art in opera- 
tion at the end of the year 1860. With this 
machinery of art education at work, we ought to 
be able before very long to show a result; for let 
us not mistake the establishment of Art Schools 
and diffusion of art principles as the result: it 
is the means to an end, and not the end itself. 
We shall not see this result for ten more years, 
until the present generation of children, who are 
being educated with something like a knowledge 
of drawing, shall, as skilled artisans, have replaced 
those who are ignorant of it. At the present 
time, we are rapidly improving in our art work- 
manship, and this in individual cases very fre- 
quently may be seen to spring from an attendance 
of workmen at a School of Art. But what may 
be acquired during the evening, after a toilsome 
day, will not bear a comparison to what has been 
imbibed and absorbed during the process of general 
education, commencing at the earliest childhood ; 
and therefore we say that we must wait patiently 
and see what this present generation of children 
will do as skilled artisans, before we can be satisfied 
that there is a result equivalent to our expen- 
diture, and achieving what we have hitherto only 
attempted. 

It has hitherto been our task, and a pleasant 
one, to record the successes of the Science and 
Art Department. We would willingly refrain from 
saying what we feel ourselves compelled to add, 
but that an impartial review must take cognizance 
of deficiencies as well as successes. Willing as we 
are to allow the great work now being accom- 
plished by the Department, as seen by the numbers 
of individuals under art instruction, yet we begin 
to feel uneasy at the deductions which the Depart- 
ment makes from the fact, and the comparison 
which is incessantly made with the result of the 
working of Schools of Design. Thus, in one of 
these apparently triumphant comparisons, issued 
by the Department in the Blue Book of 1860, we 
have the following :— 


Schools of No.of Cost per Cost per 

Design. Students, School. Student. 

1852-3 23 6,997 £778 €211 0 
Schools of Art. 

1858 78 80,000 477 0983 


The public would not detect the fallacy of this 
comparison; but we shall explain it, because 
thereby hangs what, after careful investigation, we 
consider to be a weak point in the Department’s 
work, 

Of the 6,997 students of 1852-3, each was in 
attendance for three or more evenings a week at 
the school, receiving lessons of two or more hours’ 
duration. Of the 80,000 students in 1858, 
65,465 were children in parochial and other schools, 
the majority receiving only one lesson per week of 
one hour’s duration ; and to compare the cost of 
the instruction of the two classes, supposing 
it to be equally valuable and productive, is an 
absurdity. The fair comparison would have 
been to compare the cost of students in the 
Schools of Design of 1852-3 with that of students 
in Schools of Art in 1858, as both might be sup- 
ap to be receiving instruction of equal value, 
such as :— 


No. of Cost per No. of 
; Schools. School. Students. 
Schools of Design 1852-3 23 £778 6,997 


which, in round numbers, would have made the 
cost per student to the State, in— 


1852-3 in Schools of Design...... £211 0 
1858 in Schools of Art....... eee 


to which might have been added that 65,465 
pupils of public schools were being properly in- 
structed in elementary drawing at a comparatively 
low fee. 

We cannot help regarding the fact that seventy- 
eight Schools of Art in 1858, having only 14,005 
students in them, as a not very triumphant com- 
parison with twenty-three Schools of Design in 
1852-3, having 6,997 students ; for the average to 
each school will have been reduced from 304 
students in each School of Design to 179 students 
in each School of Art. At the same time, though 
the comparison, by being made true, loses some of 
its astonishing dimensions, we are not ignorant of 
the fact that the great majority of the Schools of 
Art are yet new, and struggling into existence 
under great difficulties; so that we may reason- 
ably expect the proportion of students in them 
to increase, and the cost to decrease. More- 
over, we are willing to allow that the pupils are 
better taught, and that besides all this we have a 
vast number of persons outside the schools, pro- 
perly instructed, and a training-school in London 
for the supply of highly-qualified masters. 

We are content to pay a fair price fora good 
article ; now, weare satisfied that the Department 
can supply us with a good article, and the De- 
partment does not increase admiration by 
declaring to us that we are being taught for very 
much less than we know we pay. The principle of 
self-support is an admirable one in theory, but, as 
applied to Art Schools, wholly fallacious in prac- 
tice. Upon this principle the Department tells us 
that in 1858 seventy-eight Schools of Art cost the 
nation 4792. per annum for each school. Where, 
then, is the self-support ? In the same year we 
are told that the average direct payments by the 
State to each Art School is 110/., whilst the actual 
cost of each school ‘to the nation is 4797. What 
becomes of the 3691. per annum for each school, 
not expended in direct payment? Is this the 
cost of the management of each school? If so, 
the proportion is ridiculous, and the sooner it is 
looked to the better. 

To initiate a general system of art-education 
will, for many years, cost this country, which is 
so badly prepared for it,a large sum of public 
money. By well-arranged rules, and careful 
supervision, the state may ultimately be relieved 
of this expenditure through the increased demand 
for art-instruction, which will in the end make it 
self-supporting as a profession. Meanwhile, we 
must not simply count the cost of the seed, but 
rather look prospectively to the value of the crop. 
A fostering hand should be held over the develop- 
ment of the central Schools of Art, for we must 
not neglect the centres of art-education, the roots 
of the tree; or the branches will wither, and the 
fruit never arrive at maturity. 

Among other encouragements offered by the 
Government to the provinces, is a proportion of 
the expenses incurred in erecting new schools of 
art, the maximum proportion being 25 per cent. 
on the cost of the building. The conditions of the 
grant are such as would enable any town whose 
inhabitants are in earnest to avail themselves of 
it, whilst the public interest in the schools erected 
is carefully guarded, 

Much inquiry is awakened concerning Schools 
of Art, and the appearance they will make in the 
Great Exhibition of 1862. In 1851, the Schools 
of Design received a medal in the Section of 





Department of Art has issued a circular, stating 
that three prizes of 15/., and three of 5J. each, 
will be awarded for designs in various subjects to 
students in Schools of Art; the successful works 
to be reserved for the representation of the stage 
of applied design in the Great Exhibition. We 
shall be glad to find the response a hearty one, 
though we confess we look for more than this 
from the Department, for the encouragement 
of students with reference to the Exhibition of 
1862. 

In conclusion, let us hope that the Schools of 
Art will go on increasing and flourishing as they 
have done for the last ten years; that they will 
receive as great an impetus in the right direction 
from the Exhibition of 1862, as they did from its 
predecessor of 1851; and that the mistakes and 
shortcomings which may be detected may be 
treated with as unsparing a hand as they were 
ten years ago, and with an equally beneficial 
result. 








MEDIZVAL RESTORATIONS IN 
FLORENCE. 


Wuart Rogers says of the genius of Florence,— 
“ >Tis the Past 

Contending with the Present; and in turn 

Each has the mastery,— 
is most true, though in these days assuredly the 
Present is developing itself into a vigorous life 
that more and more outstrips the attainments of 
the Past. 
When one looks down on this city from the 
height of S. Miniato, it is impossible not to feel an 
admiration blent with enthusiasm ; for it is the 
very expression of a high-wrought civilization 
that scene of fine magnificence presents: the 
luxuriant Val d’Arno seems the fit framework ; and 
the stately town, with its marble towers and 
domes, completes the brilliant picture as if by an 
artist-purpose. The recent restoration of the 
ancient basilica on this hill—a conspicuous and 
striking object from the quays along the Arno,— 
claims attention as one more proof of that appre- 
ciation and pride in her antiquities that has never 
more signally declared itself in Florence than 
under her present régime of liberal government. 
A humble oratory amidst forests was the only 
monument originally marking the spot where 
Miniatus and his companions suffered martyrdom 
in the third century ; but very soon (early in the 
fifth century) arose here a church dignified by the 
title of Basilica, to which, then in a ruinous state, 
succeeded, in 1013, the more splendid temple 
erected by Ildebrando, bishop of Florence; still 
standing with all its essential features unchanged ; 
and near it a monastery first assigned to Benedic- 
tines, under the jurisdiction of tbe Florentine 
prelates, who elected their abbots, and, on this 
account, desiring to establish a residence here, 
raised a stately, fortified: palace (begun 1294), 
the turreted front of which extends beside the 
basilica’s fagade. In 1519 was built, by Baccio 
d’Agnolo, the lofty square campanile that forms 
a fine object on this summit, and still bears 
traces of the injury inflicted by the German 
artillery in the siege of 1529, when for ten 
days four great guns incessantly fulminated 
against it without any other effect than we see 2 
the indentures left to this day, breaking the lines of 
its angles, whilst the body of the building remains 
unshaken, Still may we admire the massive 
bulwarks that sweep round this height, enclosing 
the church and palace, in accomplishment of the 
plans of Michelangelo for the defence 80 heroically 
sustained in that marvellous siege; but the 
fortifications, as now standing, are partly the work 
of Cosimo I., who dislodged the Olivetan monks 
(successors of the Benedictines), in 1553, to = 
vert S. Miniato into a place of military strength, 
for which its situation is eminently suited. a 
church has long since ceased to be used for sacr 
rites, except that of interment and an coonmentl 
early Mass, and become the public cemetery, § . 
at once apparent from the numerous epitaphs s¢ 
against its walls and on its pavement. 4 os 
poses the satiric poet, Giusti, represented y a 
indifferent statue over his grave ; but in a la “1 
chapel, completed 1466 by the sculptor and we ; 
tect Rossellino, is one of the finest monume2 


Lisbon (known as the Cardinal of Portugal), ed 
ceased 1459. One is struck on entering by this 
aérial majesty and richly harmonious effect 0 a 
interior,—by the features of the early are 
lica, preserved in their simplicity amid magnl ae 
details that in no way interfere with the ongultt 
and purity of the leading design. A most eo ae 
feature is the spacious crypt, entered under ren 








Schools of Art.... 1858 78 477 14,005 


Design, and were tolerably well represented. The 





that bound the extremity of the nave, am 








that century, to Cardinal Jacopo, archbishop of 
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more important than the sanctuary itself, ascended 
to by a double staircase upon the roof of this 
crypt (or confessional), the latter being thus seen 
into from the portals, together with the tribune 
and apse on the higher level above. This lower 
church, divided into five aisles, supported by 
thirty-eight graceful columns, whose shafts and 
capitals are evidently (from their disagreement) 
the spoils of more ancient and classic buildings, 
impresses as a work of architecture extraordinary 
for the eleventh century, so pleasingly blended are 
solemnity and grace, lightness and solidity, in its 
features. In the tribune above are splendid speci- 
mens of marble intarsio, dark green and white, 
on the screen and ambones, unquestionably coéval 
with the church’s origin ; and the barbaric style 
of the figures on the ambo, whose desk is sup- 
ported by an eagle, with the statuette below, be- 
trays the inferiority of all save the merely orna- 
mental in that period’s art, these being supposed 
by Rumobr (Jtalienische Forschemgen) offspring 
of some Greek chisel in the eleventh century. In 
the apse is a colossal mosaic of severe and impos- 
ing character,—the Saviour, in rich gold-embroi- 
dered vestments, on a throne, holding a closed 
volume, and giving benediction ; the countenance 
stern and awful, with dark hair and beard; beside 
him the letters Alpha and Omega, and the accus- 
tomed symbols of the Evangelists; and lower, on 
one side, the Virgin; on the other, St. Miniatus, 
dressed in the regal paludamentum, and offering a 
crown ; palms, fruit-bearing trees, the pelican and 
dove, and, on miniature scale, figures of monks, 
occupying interstices, and a frieze below, display- 
ing an imperfect inscription, with the date 1297. 
But is this to be taken as referring to the mosaic’s 
origin, or to some restoration ? 

An ample volume on this basilica (Cluni Storico- 
artistici, &c.), published at Florence, 1850, by the 
Chev. Berti, ingeniously argues on the probability 
that this mosaic is far more ancient from the fact 
that the Benedictines are here represented entirely 
in black, not with the white cow], introduced in the 
Cluny reform of that Order, and followed by the 
community here in the eleventh century; and that 
St. Giovanni Gualberto, a saint of the same cen- 
tury, connected by his story with this church, and 
usually placed in art beside St. Miniatus, does 
not appear in this group. May it not, this writer 
suggests, be coéval with the edifice of Ildebrando 
(1013), and possibly a copy from some fresco in 
the earlier church, dating anterior to the Cluny 
reform ? 

Looking round us in this noble old church, we 
are struck by its analogies with the earliest 
basilica type, and also by the characteristics, 
thus soon developing, of the style peculiarly Tus- 
can. Nave and aisles are divided by very lofty 
columns of veined marble; and at the centre an 
arch spans the width, corresponding to the chancel- 
arch beyond, and resting on clustering columns 
of dark green marble (now restored in scagliola). 
Above the nine arches on each side rise attics, 
pierced by narrow round-arched windows; and 
this whole surface, as well as the west walls 
above the three portals, is ornamented with that 
inlaid work in coloured marbles distinguishing 
Tuscan Medieval architecture in so many in- 
stances, but here only dark green and white; 
the latter forming the groundwork, on which are 
inserted diamonds, squares, circlets, and hori- 
zontal bands. Some beautiful Corinthian capitals 
have evidently been fitted to shafts not belong- 
ing to them: others with flat, heavy foliage, 
betray decadence in art. In front of the arcades, 
between the upper and lower church, stands an 
altar, beneath a vaulted canopy of marbles, beau- 
— wrought with coffers and rosoni, by 
Ayr yangne commissioned by Piero de’ Medici, 

48, to prepare this superb chapel in honour of 
the Crucifix once here, which bowed its head 
: the prayers of St. Giovanni Gualberti! 
— the vicissitudes this church has passed 
Se several treasures of early painting have 
been perfectly preserved, though others are faded 
into mere shadows on its walls, Over the altar 
in Michelozzi’s chapel, a panel-picture, comprising 
soa scenes from the Evangelic history, the 

sures of St. Benedict and St. Miniatus, has 
pe which led the Florentine artist, Marini 
eel _isceneed, and here highly esteemed for 
vd oo 8 on sacred subjects), to class this among 
- nest products from the school of Giotto. 
sc tee highly-finished picture in distemper of 
ithe Inlatus, surrounded by smaller groups, to 
‘ustrate his story, has been ascribed (but with- 
cut reliable data), to Taddeo Gaddi. But the 
boar valuable series occupies the walls of the 
cae joi in 1387, spacious, vaulted, and 
. the y adorned by the hand of Spinello Aretino: 
n the ceiling the four Evangelists; on the walls 





sixteen subjects from the life of St. Benedict 
and his first followers, designed with truth and 
freedom, and power of natural expression, re- 
markable, indeed, for the artist’s age,—the legen- 
dary and miraculous introduced with good effect, 
and the diabolic Tempter rather ludicrously pro- 
minent. Some restoration requisite was ably 
achieved, a few years ago, by Marini. It is six 
years since the renovation of this church, so credit- 
able to Florence’s taste and spirit, commenced, 
and the workmen are still engaged, though little 
remains to be done here; but that weather- 
beaten episcopal palace is left dilapidated, 
all shut up, and dismal to behold, its ample 
Gothic windows filled with masonry; and the 
cloisters of the deserted edifice contain only 
one picture, little noticeable, after having once 
displayed several by Andrea del Castagno and 
Paolo Uccello, now all obliterated. We are thus 
reminded of the vicissitudes both church and mo- 
nastery have suffered from. In 1630 destined as 
a lazzaretto in time of pestilence whose visitation 
lasted three years; in 1697 converted into an 


asylum for mendicants of least reputable class ; in| 


1703 conceded to the Jesuits for periodical reli- 
gious exercises; but in 1765 again a public hos- 
pital; and in 1774 again (the church, at least) 
granted, for occasional religious uses, to a confra- 
ternity of laics, who have continued to meet on 
certain days within this otherwise abandoned 


temple. This present facade, with a blind arcade | 


and surface incrusted with coloured marbles in 
the favourite Tuscan style, was raised, probably in 
the fourteenth century, by the Guild of Mer- 
chants, to whose consols the charge of the edifice 
and its works had been assigned in the thirteenth 
century, and whose symbol—an eagle standing on 
a woolpack—surmounts the gable summit. 

New interest has been excited for S. Miniato, 
apparent in the concourse hither, especially on 
Sunday evenings, to enjoy this pleasant spot or 
admire the building, by the renovation still in 
progress, and carried on with an intelligence en- 
titled to all praise. What we see achieved here, 


in fact, avoids all that modernizes, and truly 


effects that which restores. Where marble or 
stonework, capitals or mouldings had been im- 
paired, the deficiency bas been supplied, the parts 
injured brought back to their original sharpness 
and freshness: the whole of the wooden roofing, 
which, with its naked rafters, had formerly pre- 
sented a bare unsightly surface, is now adorned 
by a rich diaper colouring, as certainly were those 
roofs of the primitive basilicas left thus exposed 
without vault or ceiling. On the whole, we have 
here a genuine appreciative renewal of the Me- 
dizeval temple, without one sacrifice of the Past to 
the Present, such as (strange to say) Rome, with 
all her pretensions and means, has never yet ac- 
complished, nor shown herself capable of accom- 
plishing, her attempts to restore resulting in 
nothing else than the masquerading of Christian 
antiquity. 

It must be regretted that another lately under- 
taken work, otherwise laudable, is to cause the 
desecration of an edifice, one of the most renowned 
among Florence’s sanctuaries. The celebrated 
Or’ San Michele,—originally a market-place, sur- 
rounded by open arcades, with a granary above, 
erected by Arnolfo di Lapo, 1284, and converted 
into a church in 1337, when Taddeo Gaddi en- 
crusted its brick pilasters with marble, and built up 
the interstices of the outer arcades,—is again to be 
reduced to its original character as an open loggia 
of porticos, supporting the edifice above, still 
used for public archives (as appropriated in 1569), 
but no longer to be a place of worship. In archi- 
tectural effect, no doubt, the gain will be great, 
and we may expect this structure, again thrown 
open, to prove one of the most gracefully majestic 
among Italian Medizval creations; and that ines- 
timable series of statues in the canopied niches 
around, assuredly the grandest collection of Italy’s 
sacred sculpture, noblest monuments of her art- 
genius of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries— 
these, happily, will remain undisturbed ; bué we 
hear with alarm of the intention to remove, for 
erection in some other church (which is not yet 
determined), that magnificent marble tabernacle 
of florid Gothic, by Orgagna (1348-59), raised 
round the picture of the Madonna, the belief in 
miracles wrought by which about the year 1291 
led to that veneration for the spot which finally 
caused the conversion of the market-place into a 
church. 86,000 gold florins were spent on this 
tabernacle and the marble incrustation of the 
pilasters ; 20,000 on the works for inclosing the 
whole quadrangular building. 

The Madonna of Or’ San Michele was elected 
advocate of the Republic by a general assembly 
on the piazza in front, 13th August, 1365; soon 





after which it was decreed that every affluent 
citizen should offer a banner, every man of arms 
a shield, at her shrine. At the Assumption festi- 
vals the rectors of churches and superiors of 
convents made rich offerings, according to their 
means, and the Gonfaloniere a present of fruit, 
the season’s choicest, during the Mass at this 
altar. The confraternity called after this Ma- 
donna, originating in 1291, had its notary seated 
at a desk in the church every day throughout the 
year, to receive applicants desiring the honour of 
being enrolled; and at last even the dead began 
to be aggregated, with the pledge of suffrages at 
funeral Masses for their benefit! In 1348, the 
year of the terrific plague-visitation, the offerings 


_here amounted to 35,000 gold florins. Shortly 


after the expulsion of the Deke of Athens, 1343, 
was erected, at an expense of 3,000 gold florins, a 
chapel in this church, dedicated to St. Anna; 
because on her festival, 26th July, that tyrant had 
fallen; and then was instituted the observance 
kept up till late years, for the civic authorities 
and heads of the guilds (artz), to attend that day’s 
solemnities here, and for the race of the pallium 
further to celebrate it. The obligatory offerings 
at the Virgin’s shrine were, after a time, com- 
muted into the form of wax effigies, life-size, in 
the dress and ornaments fashionable at the day, 
which increased till so numerous that “as many as 
the roti of Or’ San Michele” became a by-word. 
Oaths to administer justly were made at this altar 
by persons entering on municipal offices; and an 
old statute even declares null every such oath, 
ex officio, unless guaranteed by the religio loci of 
this sanctuary! Several paintings, fresco and oil, 
have been added in succeeding ages; and, fortu- 
nately, no change has impaired the character of 
antiquity in either exterior or interior of this 
singular building, so unlike a church, though so 
nobly venerable. 

This painting of the windows, introduced 
amidst tracery of very simple design, is sup- 
posed the earliest example of this art in Florence, 
wrought by means of a secret imported from 
Flanders ;—its subjects, miracles ascribed to the, 
Madonna, but now, though with tints still vivid. 
scarcely allowing the designs to be distinguished 
The repairs effected during late years on the ex- 
terior of this church have been in the best taste ; 
carefully avoiding every alteration of the antique ; 
and, indeed, restoring details to their original 
state, as in the removal of Donatello’s celebrated 
“St. George” to its proper niche, where the 
reliefs on its basement illustrate that saint’s story, 
from that in which it bad long inappropriately 
stood, occupying the place of Madonna and Child 
(group by Simone da Fiesole), originally destined 
for the latter niche, but afterwards removed to an 
altar in the church. A most desirable restoration 
is that of the vaulted roof to its original condition, 
by cleansing from the hideous stucco which the 
priests here engaged had the barbarism to lay on, 
at some period in the last century ; thus conceal- 
ing its surface of ultra-marine,* on which figures 
of prophets and saints were painted by Landini 
(called “ Jacopo Il Cosentino”). For these works 
the church has been closed this summer; but a 
few weeks ago, finding one door open early in the 
morning, we entered, and were informed by an in- 
telligent artisan respecting all done and to be 
done. With his guidance we climbed up the scaf- 
folding so as to examine close the rich decoration 
of the ceiling, where one bay had been just cleansed 
from stucco; and in each compartment between 
the four ribs appeared the colossal figure, much 
faded, of one of Landini’s series. The pilasters 
flanking the windows are also being freed from 
similar defilement; and the dimly-traceable fres- 
coes on one had been uncovered shortly before my 
visit. Orgagna’s tabernacle, the marvel of this 
church, is so ill-placed under a vaulted ceiling, 
far too low for its pinnacled structure, and with 
insufficient light for examining its fine reliefs of 
the Virgin’s story, Prophets, and allegoric figures, 
that we may expect motive for rejoicing in its 
future location, wherever determined; but one 
remembers the historic sanctities of Or’ San 
Michele with regret at their decreed banish- 
ment from observance here. 

On the 29th September was re-opened, after 
being long closed for repsirs,the Bargello, or Palace 
of Podesta, since that day made public, and visited 
by numbers every forenoon and afternoon. Thisis 
Florence’s most ancient public building, and that 
most perfectly retaining its originality among all 





* The lapis lazuli requisite for this was so costly at the 
time, that some complained cf the exorbitant expense in - 
curred for the splendours of this church; and (charac- 
teristically enough) one imprudent censurer was actually 
arrested a3 thus insulting the dignity or piety of the 
munificent Republic ! 
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erected for civic purposes. Raised about 1250, 
by an architect’ supposed to be the father of the 
Arnolfo who built the cathedral; by Vasari, how- 
ever, said to have been Lapo, a German, not the 
father, but the master of the same Arnolfo; and 
the date of its origin given in an inscription of 
Gothic characters, on its walls, 1255, probably the 
year of its completion, the first two lines of that 
metrical record :— 

‘*Summus Alexander sanctus quem mundus adorat, 
Cum Pastor mundi regnabant Rexque Gulielmus,” 
plainly avowing the Guelfic sympathies which 
then led Florence to adore a reigning Pope (Alex- 
ander IV.), and to recognize William of Nassau as 
king of the Romans, in despite of the reigning 
emperor, Frederick II. The Dominican architects, 
Fra Sisto and Fra Riario (then much esteemed). 
had a share in this construction, especially in the 
vaulting of the interiors; and in 1290 the spacious 
chapel was painted round its whole circuit by 
Giotto. The story of this building is that of the 
Florentine Republic in abstract. That century had 
not passed before it was attacked in one of the perio- 
dical popular tumults, set fire to, and pillaged by 
the invading mob (1295) ; again, in 1304, when the 
Podesta, a native of Parma, was driven away after 
a regular siege. The magistracy now resolved to 
repair and fortify it ; for which purpose was voted 
a subvention of 100 gold florins per week; and in 
1317 were commenced the new works, but soon to 
be destroyed by a fire (1332), which consumed the 
entire roofing ; not, however, fatal to the shell of 
the building, though this also suffered from an 
inundation of the Arno that flooded the whole area 
a short time afterwards, In 1343 it was again 
attacked, taken by storm, and sacked in the revo- 
Jution against the Duke of Athens, with immediate 
object of vengeance against the hated Podesta, 
Baglioni of Perugia, here installed by that foreign 
tyrant. Two years after this it was that the reno- 
vation began, by public decree, which Vasari erro- 
neously ascribes to Angiolo Gaddi, whereas the 
real architect, as proved by extant documents, was 
Fioravanti, whose labours, completed 1378, gave 
its present character to the entire edifice, adding 
its crown of turrets with overhanging machicola- 
tions, the great Gothic window and portal, with the 
civic emblazonments and other mouldings on the 
south side ; the external staircase, a beautiful fea- 
ture, leading from the court to the first story ; on 
the summit of the lofty tower the iron figure of a 
rampant lion; and at the angles of the battlements 
the gargoyles in the form of fantastic animals. 
About this period it became the residence of the 
Duke of Calabria, who had acquired the supreme 
power by favour of dominant parties; and, pro- 
bably, the whole western section of the building, 
less lofty and less severe in style than the rest, be- 
longs to the structure of Fioravanti. In 1378 was 
sustained another siege in the “ Ciompi” insurrec- 
tion, by a Podesta’, who defended this his palace for 
two hours, but then capitulated to the populace. 
In 1502 the five judges forming the ‘Council of 
Justice” established their tribunal residence here, 
to prepare for which were required changes, parti- 
cularly of the interior, effected by two architects, 
Baccio d’Agnolo and Giuliano di Sangallo, whose 
engagement, perhaps, accounts for some few dis- 
crepancies and more modern-looking features, 
the greater number of windows than comports 
with the older style, the handsome chimney- 
pieces, and renewed marble frameworks of doors 
and windows, some with merely ornamental 
instead of the heraldic devices seen in the rest. 
But, after 1574, when this edifice ceased to be the 
official residence of the Podesta, began the mate- 
rial alteration, indeed degradation, of its charac- 
ter: the judges and their tribunal, together with 
that chief magistrate, were transferred elsewhere, 
and the captain of police, dargello (sheriff), was 
established, with all his myrmidons; and prisons 
for political offenders were constructed within 
these walls, whence the new name retained till 
the present time—bargello—instead of “ preto- 
rio,” or Palazzo del Podesta. Whoever is fami- 
liar with the story of the Medici may well imagine 
that the drama of horrors here enacted never 
reached scenes of such dark mystery or atrocity 
before as it assuredly did after that new appropria- 
tion under Cosimo I. The sullen bell which had 
sounded from its tower for capital punishment or 
other severe acts of justice, under the Republic, 
now tolled ata certain hour of night, beyond which 
no citizen was to go abroad under pain of losing 
one hand by the axe. The same bell used for- 
merly to ring at night to give notice that all, 
after that hour, must be provided with lights and 
arms if going abroad, but under no such fearful 
penalty; hatred against the remembrance of 
which, or other tyrannies, induced the order, in 
1848, that the bell of the bargello should sound 








no more, nor has it since that revolutionary year 
been heard. Apropos of Medici influences here, it 
may be remembered that for the offence of ex- 
pressing the suspicion that Pope Clement VII. 
owed his election to simony, the day intelligence 
of that event reached Florence a respectable citizen 
was arrested, and he was tried and beheaded in the 
court of this palace before the following night! 
Till recent years the bargello was still a common 
prison (no longer even privileged for crimes of 
state alone); but the late government had the 
merit of projecting and commencing, in 1858, the 
restoration so well ordered, originally under the 
direction of Mannetti, superintendent of public 
buildings, and carried out by the architect 
Mazzei. 

Nothing could be more intelligent or tastefully 
conceived than this restoration, which, though it 
has almost renewed the massive stonework of the 
lower portions, and the frames or mouldings of 
many windows, has in no way impaired the stern 
simplicity of the antique or the effect of romantic 
gloominess in the whole. The portentous old pile 
seems still, as formerly, to speak of the histo- 
ric past, and bear that impress of potent um- 
brageous despotism which far more distinguishes 
it than does aught to remind us here of a free 
enterprising republic. Forming a large quadran- 
gle, isolated by the streets that encircle it, with 
that stupendous tower, narrowing towards the 
summit, that stands like an impregnable guardian; 
at one side it still looks the most strictly Mediax- 
val building in Florence. Its windows, high above 
the ground-floor, are on the first tier of two lights, 
with cusped arches, and heraldic devices chiselled 
on the tympanum; on the second, single-lighted, 
but with the same arches and emblazonments. On 
the tower, at one front of its square, are the black- 
ened remains of a fresco, said to be that Giottino 
was commissioned to paint as a political satire 
against the Duke of Athens and his creatures; each 
figure with a vituperative verse expressing scorn 
or evil qualities beside it—an adjunct no longer 
traceable. Entering, one is struck by the majes- 
tic simplicity, the effect of loftiness beyond 
reality, and the fine feature formed by that 
outer staircase, with the symbolic lion (the 
Florentine Marzocco) on a pilaster at its base, 
and on the first landing-place, a porch with 
horizontal frontispiece, enriched by emblazon- 
ments chiselled on the entablature; as, indeed, 
all around, in this court, the walls are in- 
crusted with armorial reliefs in stone (some of 
terra cotta, painted), presenting a very curious 
chapter of Medieval heraldry. Porticos, with 
octagonal pilasters, are carried along three sides ; 
and a corresponding pillared loggia opens upon 
this court from the first story of the side reached 
by that staircase. Within the portico are the 
sculptured shields of the gonfaloni for the 
four regions into which the city was divided 
in the fourteenth century; and the vaulting 
of the loggia above is covered with painted 
emblazonments on a blue ground, besprent with 
golden lilies. In this quadrangle the Podesta had 
the right to detain any suspected persons, but not 
beyond three days: a chain hung across near the 
gateway marking the limit towards the street 
for those prisoners under surveillance. On the 
ground-floor we enter a gloomy vaulted hall, 
divided by pilasters, where once sat the judges, 
both for civil and criminal causes, and with which 
communicated the terrible secreto, or torture- 
room; some faded remains of sacred pictures, 
Madonnas and saints, being left oa these walls. 
Most imposing is the immense lofty hall on the 
first story, that of the Communal Council, where 
the body, so powerful in the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries, divided into two sections, one of 
90, the other of 300 citizens, used to be convoked 
by the Podesta; its vaulted and ribbed ceiling 
divided into two ample bays; its whole area 
alike divided by a widely-spanning arch resting on 
two pentagonal pilasters, with capitals of heavy 
foliage. Next is the chamber where the Podesta 
administered justice; its vault and the lunettes 
below covered with painted escutcheons; most 
conspicuous among which is the oft-repeated 
device of the Duke of Athens, a lion rampant, 
double-tailed, on azure field ; but we are reminded 
by an epigraph on a tablet here, in proudly 
patriotic phrase, that the Republic had ordered 
tobe everywhere cancelled, in 1343, the arms of 
that tyrant; only some remained for the sake of 
decoration. Most interesting is the chapel, 
though now surrounded but by fading traces of 
Giotto’s frescoes, condemned by incredible bar- 
barism to be whitewashed over, and long for- 
gotten, till rediscovered by the artist Antonio 
Marini, who skilfully brought to light and re- 
touched them, as commissioned by Government 








in 1840. The principal composition, on the wal] 
above where once stood the altar, interrupted } 

a high lancet window, displays the figure of the 
Saviour (but scarcely distinguishable) within an 
elliptical nimbus; and at lower levels several] 
groups formally disposed, few figures preserved 
in more than fragments, though happily one of 
the least injured is the portrait of Dante (at the 
age, as assumed, of thirty-two) in the nearest rank 
at the front ; the head in profile (full of thought. 
ful character); the dress, a long red mantle, wiih 
hood ; and two figures near, about equally intact, 
recognized as Brunetto Latini and Corso Donati, 
On one lateral wall is the story of St. John the 
Baptist; on the other that of the Magdalene, in 
several groups on two tiers, but for the most part 
reduced to mere shadows, the figures little more 
than outlines, save a few, most striking among 
which is that of Mary kneeling before the arisen 
Saviour in the garden; its life-like earnestness 
sufficing to tell the story eloquently, though the 
form of our Lord beside her is completely oblite- 
rated. We can just divine on the other surface 
of wall the subject of the Last Judgment, not 
one figure escaped from decay; and. the high 
vaulted ceiling, no doubt once painted, retains no 
trace of such adornment visible from below. At 
the sides of the altar-place are two superior wall- 
paintings by Ghirlandaio, St. Jerome praying in 
the Desert, and a Virgin and Child, each with an 
inscription dated 1490. 

On the 1st of August was re-opened, after four 
years, the celebrated Dominican church, S. Maria 
Novella, which its owners had undertaken to 
restore to the ancient type, as to the interior at 
least, raised by the architects of this order, 
Sisto and Riario, in 1279, the cost of this work 
entirely defrayed by the profits of the great 
pharmacy opened within these cloisters, in a style 
only too magnificent, many years ago, the whole 
under the direction of the Friar Farmacista, and 
the architect, one Signor Romoli. This interior 
had been disfigured, among other vile moderniza- 
tions, by the square windows and utterly inap- 
propriate altars added, in defiance of the antique, 
by Vasari. It is now restored in the simplest 
Pointed style, without any approach to the florid ; 
very wide arches resting on clustering pillars and 
pilasters of grey stone, and finely-vaulted ceiling 
with massive ribs divided into many bays,—lancet 
windows, all painted, lighting the aisles, and small 
circular ones above each archway along the attic; 
these being tinted only at the centre; an ample 
and very rich “ancona” giving conspicuousness 
to the high altar, and each lateral altar along the 
aisles surmounted by a frontispiece resting on 
pilasters. As we enter, the effect is majestic. 
Purity and aérial dignity impress in the general 
forms, though we might object to the too great 
extent of bare grey surface not sufficiently neutral- 
ized by the warmer yellowish hues of the stone- 
work. The tinting of the lateral windows (re- 
newed), though of good design as to figures and 
ornaments, suffers from comparison with the far 
more richly beautiful colouring of the great choir 
window, the original happily preserved, from the 
hands of a Florentine named Alessandro, in 1491 ; 
also with that of the large circle lighting the 
nave at the west wall. Most beautiful and 
elaborate are the high altar and ancona, by the 
same architect, Romoli, with sculptures by Egisto 
Rossi; on the pallium, of white marble reliefs 
within rich octagon borders of the theological 
virtues, the Preaching of St. Dominic, the Papal 
Legate granting Investiture to the Superior of 
this Convent, and twelve saints of the order upon 
the mensa, a tabernacle resembling a Gothic 
temple, with cupola of tinted marbles, intarsio of 
malachite and lapis lazuli; above, a reredos 0 
similarly inlaid marbles and Gothic design ; at the 
extremities, octagon pilasters, each surmounted by 
an angel in devout contemplation, and showing, 
in niches under canopies, the statuettes of the 
twelve apostles; a shaft of white marble serving 
support to each, This restoration has encounter¢ 
severe criticism, both from the press and from “4 
artistic deputation, commissioned by Goren 
which, in February last, made its unfavoura) r 
report, with counsel that the whole work sa 
be destroyed and re-undertaken at the public 7 > 
rejected for financial reasons; though from t i 
time forth another architect, Mazzei, was appointe 
by the authorities to superintend the continuance, 
and check (where possible) the errors appreher : 
in the accomplishing of the task still left, 4ne 
commissioners were certainly right in ene 
against the removal of a fine bronze by ener 
the recumbent figure of Lionardo Dati, pipes 
known theological writer, and provincial 0 * 
Tuscan Dominicans, whose monument, once ; 
the nave, has disappeared. On the other hand, 
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there is some compensation in the restoring of 
Filippino Lippi’s admirable frescoes, from the 
legendary story of St. John, and the discovery of 
another, a Nativity, by Lippi the elder, behind one 
of Vasari’s ugly altars that concealed it. The 
official condemnation was the more singular, seeing 
that another committee, under the late Govern- 
ment, had pronounced in exactly the opposite 
sense, to approve all up to that time achieved in 
the works at S. Maria Novella. At all events, we 
have here a return to the Medieval, and one of 
those evidences to a revived feeling for art among 
hopeful signs of the times in Italy. 








ARCHITECTURAL STUDY AND ARCHI- 
TECTURAL PROGRESS.* 


A¥FTER numerous perils and vicissitudes, the 
Architectural Association is now about to enter 
the sixteenth year of its existence, and we may 
fairly hope that it will now prove to have out- 
grown most of those youthful disorders which 
have more than once (with the assistance, per- 
haps, of friends and doctors), brought it very 
nearly to a premature end. It will be our own 
fault if it does not continue year by year to en- 
large its sphere of usefulness, and to satisfy more 
fnily a want which, I have no hesitation in say- 
ing, would even now be keenly felt. by a consider- 
able circle in the event of its dissolution. 

We have heard an encouraging report of 
the proceedings of last session, and I need 
scarcely remind you that in the year before us 
we shall have rich opportunities of observation 
and study: in the forthcoming Great Exhibition, 
which cannot fail (if we use our time properly) to 
produce a good effect in developing what I ap- 
prehend to be the great end and object of this 
Association, viz.: ‘Mutual assistance and im- 
provement in prosecuting the study of Architec- 
ture asan Art.” I lay this stress on the word 
art, because I feel that into some of our discus- 
sions too much of what I may call the business 
element finds its way, to the no small detriment 
of that artistic progress which ought, I think, 
more exclusively to occupy our attention as stu- 
dents. I must not, of course, be understood by 
this to undervalue the business element in its 
proper place, nor to deny in any way its indispen- 
sable necessity to every architect in practice. But 
as a body we are not in practice, and whether in 
practice or not we are still young, and the ma- 
jority of us at least have that time now to devote 
to artistic self-improvement which each successive 
year will render it more difficult to find. Itseems 
to me that in an Association of this kind, com- 
posed of students (for we are all students, and for 
the most part young students), more real practical 
good would be done by the members uniting as 
one man in trying to understand thoroughly, and 
help forward honestly, the development of true 
principles of art, than in discussing questions which 
might well be left to those whose opinions when 
published are likely to carry weight and authority. 
The nearer, in fact, we approach the character of 
a juvenile debuting society, in which the most 
difficult political questions of the day are gravely 
discussed and decided by an assembly of beardless 
youths, the further shall we be from reaching any 
useful result. Banded together and firmly united 
in a common honest purpose, as art students 
determined to carry out true principles at any 
cost, we may and must work out great and lasting 
effects on the progress of architecture. This, to 
my mind, is our proper province, and as it is a 
point that has perhaps been rather lost sight of 
in the last few years, I purpose this evening to 
address myself more directly than is usual on these 
occasions to the members of this body. 

During the past session a very great deal has 
been said, and I believe something has been 
done, towards the settlement of that long- 
mooted question, the establishment of an Archi- 
tectural Examination. The subject has naturally 
excited much interest amongst ourselves, more 
€specially as I believe it was by the As:ociation 

ae @ proposal = first started. Many—I 

may say a large majority—confidentl 
fore‘ ell that such an antigen, Pg fairly ‘a 
op will have the effect of raising the standard 
of the profession, and of excluding ignorant and 
oo persons from practising as architects. 

+ result is, no doubt, much to be desired ; but 

sel — already publicly expressed my opinion, 
ne reasens for that opinion, and found 

ro apart a small minority, I will not enter on 
€ subject now. I cannot help noticing, however, 
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| that in the course of the various discussions which 
_I have read and heard, several theories have been 
| alinded to as acknowledged truths, which have 
| struck me with extreme surprise. For instance, 
I have heard it casually stated, as a matter of 
| course, at one of these discussions, “ That a young 
architect should study every style, in order to be 
ready to meet the possible wishes of his client.” 
Now, of course, in pronouncing this theory to be 
simply monstrous, I have no wish to set a limit 
(especially in this direction) to the study of all 
that is great and good in art of every period and 
every clime; but the idea of attempting to carry 
out the theory of practising every known style, to 
me, I must confess, suggests nothing so vividly as 
the conjuror’s inexhaustible bottle, which is always 
ready with a modicum (and that sufficiently bad, 
be it remembered) of any liquor that may be 
asked for. The counter theory is that a man 
must be fall of one style, just as a bottle must be 
full of one wine to give it really good. 

The rapid and apparently perfectly natural and 
easy change from one style to another of totally 
opposite principles will to some minds smack more 
of the dexterity of the charlatan than of the 
sober earnestness of purpose of the true artist. 
But we are told that “we ought to be ready to 
meet the wishes of our client—to bow to his 
choice of style.” Our client, on the contrary, if 
we were united in purpose, as we ought to be, or, 
in other words, if ours were an age of true art, 
should have absolutely no choice as to style. A 
patient does not tell his physician what medicine 
to give him—he tells his symptoms, and the 
doctor prescribes; so your client should tell you 
his requirements, the money at his disposal, and 
so forth, and these you should scrupulously attend 
to; but have no self-doctoring on his part, no 
interference in your especial province: here the 
artist should reign supreme. 

It may well be doubted whether architects, as a 
class, do not tell their clients, the public, too much 
about the names and outward characteristics of 
various styles in an easy, smattering manner, 
which leads them to believe that they not only 
may, but are invited to choose for themselves, as 
the caprice or fancy of the moment may dictate. 
It is ten to one that when we hear an old gentle- 
man in public or private discussing the relative 
merits of Classic and Gothic (a subject of which he 
is most likely profoundly ignorant, and for which 
he really cares not a straw), he is making use of 
hackneyed terms and threadbare descriptions which 
we architects have put into his hands, and which 
he flings about as intelligently and usefully as a 
boy throwing stones in the street. No doubt, one 
of the most formidable difficulties a young archi- 
tect can have to encounter in commencing his 
career is to make people (particularly friends who 
only think about his “getting on”) understand 
clearly that he has such a thing as principle, which 
prevents him from attempting to practise a variety 
of styles ; and the sooner he faces this difficulty 
boldly and grapples with it, the better for the 
public and the better for him. Let him, by all 
means, study good art of every description, but 
the style which he wooes and wins,—which he can 
swear to love, honour, and obey,—must be one and 
one only. 

If it were possible for us, as a body, to agree 
on this point, our progress would, indeed, be 
certain and immediate, but I know very well that 
the vision is Utopian ; such a thing is, at present, 
at least, an impossibility. Perhaps one of the 
greatest obstacles to anything like unanimity on 
this subject is the intolerable rage for so-called 
originality in our day. Each young architect 
seems to think himselt bound to out-do every one 
else in broken-backed windows, or in some diseased 
form of chamber; but the worst stage of the 
malady is when we hear a complete new style 
talked of, The very mention of the Victorian style 
is enough to make one’s heart sink within one, 
and tremble for the prospects of art. Such a thing 
as the creation of a new style would beso complete 
a falsification of all history and all analogy, that 
we may at once safely disabuse our minds of any 
suck expectation. In architecture, at least, if in 
nothing else, the development theory is the true 
one, and that development must be gradual, and, 
to a certain extent, almost unconscious. As in 
the human frame, the various vital processes are 
carried on unconsciously to himself in the healthy 
man, and any continued introversion of thought 
directed to a particular organ most surely causes 
derangement and disease,—so we may well fear lest 
any attempt to force the natural development of 
our art by a morbid straining after originality 
may have the most disastrous results. This very 
fault was one of the chief causes of the decline 
of Medieval art. Let us guard against it now, 














and remember that the man who, from selfish 
motives of vanity or caprice, attempts to force 
himself to the front by extravagant sallies and 
inflated attempts at originality, is no true bene- 
factor to art, but rather the reverse. 

On this point I cannot resist quoting an ad- 
mirable passage from an address delivered nearly 
a hundred years ago by the first President of the 
Royal Academy :—“ It is evident,” says Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, “that a great part of every man’s life 
must be employed in collecting materials for the 
exercise of genius. Invention, strictly speaking, 
is little more than a new combination of those 
images which have been previously gathered and 
deposited in the memory; nothing can come of 
nothing; he who has laid up no materials can 
produce no combinations. A student unacquainted 
with the attempts of former adventurers is always 
apt to overrate his own abilities, to mistake the 
most trifling excursions for discoveries of moment, 
and every coast new to him for a new-found 
country. If, by chance, he passes beyond his usual 
limits, he congratulates his own arrival at those 
regions which they who have steered a better 
course have long left behind them; and the pro- 
ductions of such minds are seldom distinguished 
by an air of originality. They are anticipated in 
their happiest efforts, and if they are found to 
differ in anything from their predecessors, it is 
only in irregular sallies and trifling conceits. The 
more extensive, therefore, your acquaintance is 
with the works of those who have excelled, the 
more extensive will se your powers of invention, 
and, what may appear still more like a paradox, 
the more origin will be your conceptions. But 
the difficulty on this occasion is to determine what 
ought to be proposed as models of excellence, and 
who ought to be considered as the properest 
guides.” 

The difficulty which Sir Joshua found on that 
occasion will probably be felt to be much the same 
on this, but the discussion of styles is one of which 
we are all rather tired; and as my own views are, 
I believe, pretty well known, I shall not attempt 
to apologise for what may seem the exclusiveness 
of my advice on this point. 

I address myself to the young student who has 
chosen what I believe to be the true foundation 
for his efforts, and who subscribes to Sir Joshua’s 
dictum, that the greater part of his life must be 
spent in collecting materials, and that the more 
extensive his acquaintance with works of excel- 
lence the more likely is he to be original in his 
own conceptions. 

To him I say, begin at once; let your sketch- 
book be constantly in your hand; never lose an 
opportunity of examining, measuring, and sketch- 
ing Medieval buildings for yourself, and learning 
their uses and the principles which guided their 
architects; and in sketching them take care to 
sketch intelligently, not always with a view to 
picking up little bits here and there to make 
use of afterwards (that is not the way to collect 
materials), but with a leading purpose of under- 
standing some principle, or of illustrating some 
phase or development hitherto new to you. 

I recollect once seeing a young architect spend 
about two hours in tracing the profile of a cluster 
of vaulting ribs on an Early English cap. When 
he had finished with great labour, the drawing 
was quite correct, I believe, and very neat, but it 
was perfectly useless and unintelligible. If he 
had made a little plan of a bay of the vaulting, 
with a perspective sketch, and added a section or 
plan above the point where the ribs parted, his 
sketch would have been complete and useful, and 
he would have carried down his ribs and got the 
profile on his cap in a few minutes. I mention 
this anecdote merely to illustrate what I mean by 
intelligent as distinguished from unintelligent 
sketching, and it is much to be wished that many 
amongst us who have plenty of ability, could be 
led to feel the fascination as well as the use of 
this manner of collecting materials. 

By the kindness of Mr. Street, I am enabled to 
illustrate my meaning better than by an anec- 
dote, for he has to-day lent me these beautiful 
sketches, which were made by him to illustrate 
the very curious and interesting development of 
Romanesque architecture in Le Puy. These 
sketches are well worthy of your attentive exami- 
nation, though the more practical and usefal ones, 
consisting ot plans, dimensions, sections, &c., being 
contained in note-books, are incapable of exhi- 
bition in this manner. 

Never be deterred from measuring and sketch- 
ing an old building, because it has been already 
published or because you can get photographs of 
it. The latter are no doubt most useful in many 
ways, but engravings and the published sketches 
of other architects, though pleasant and often 
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suggestive to those who have sketched much them- 
selves, are absolutely valueless to a student as the 
means of self-education. Your own sketch may 
represent what has been better represented fifty 
times before, and when finished you may perhaps 
never refer to it again; but if you have made it 
intelligently, it has done its work and your mind 
has been collecting materials which it will never 
lose. The power of sketching rapidly, correctly, 
and usefully, can only be attained by long and 
constant practice. The first attempts must be 
slow and laborious in order to ensure correctness, 
which is of course of primary importance; but 
every step gained and every new sketch you get 
will make your labour more of a pleasure, which 
indeed it ought to be to you from the first if your 
heart is in it. This advice, however, and much 
more like it, you will say you have heard so often 
that you are tired of it. I think it cannot be too 
often repeated until it bears better fruit than it 
has done hitherto. 
hope and believe, afford young architects a fresh 
inducement to this line of study in “The Pugin 
Travelling Fund.” I can imagine no memorial to 
that gifted man which would more thoroughly 
accord with the spirit of his works and writings; 
we feel sure such a project would have had his 
hearty approval while living, and it is to be hoped 
in honour to his name as well as for the advance- 
ment of our art, that it may be productive of 
worthy results, 

I may mention, also, parenthetically, that a 
rumour has reached us from artistic circles (which 
it is to be hoped may prove to be something more 
than a rumour) that the Royal Academy are 
about to bestir themselves to do much more for 
the students than they have ever yet done. If 
the rumour becomes a fact, it will be hailed with 
delight by all lovers of art, and we may hope that 
the architectural student will be honoured with a 
due share of attention, especially in giving him 
increased facilities of studying the figure. This 
branch of drawing is now, I believe, almost univer- 
sally admitted to be essential to an architect’s 
education, and yet the architects who can draw 
the figure with any approach to correctness may 
almost be numbered on the fingers. If the Council 
of the Royal Academy knew what a desideratum 
this is in our profession, and how gladly any 
facilities of this branch of study would be greeted, 
they would, I think, soon inaugurate the rumoured 
changes, 

But to return to the sketching of old buildings. 
There is one subject for our especial study here to 
which I wish to direct the attention of such of 
our members as are of my way of thinking, be- 
cause I cannot help fearing it is much neglected 
by many, partly, perhaps, from its comparative 
difficulty, but more I suspect from a doubt as to 
its ever being of any practical use. You will be 
surprised, no doubt, when I mention what it is, as 
those who profess to know “all about Gothic,” of 
course include this subject under that head. I 
allude to the development of the Gothic vault. 
On this development the whole constructive his- 
tory of Gothic architecture hangs, and unless we 
study it carefully, we shall never get that true and 
broad perception of its principles, which will 
enable us to apply them successfully in our own 
practice. We may rarely, perhaps never, be called 
upon to construct a Gothic vault, and I am not 
one of those who hold that a vaulted roof is neces- 
sarily and absolutely indispensable to a well- 
developed Gothic church in our own day ; that is 
a matter fairly open to discussion in many ways; 
but what I mean to say is this, that as the whole 
gist of the constructive development of Medieval 
architecture lies in the gradual improvement and 
perfecting of the vault, we are bound in studying 
the style to pay especial attention to that point. 
We all know that in a cathedral of the thirteenth 
century, when the architect had settled how he 
would vault over his space, the plans or horizontal 
sections of the different stages followed with un- 
varying certainty; so much so, indeed, that an 
inspection of any one of these plans would enable 
® man versed in the subject to trace the vault 
colerably correctly without seeing it. Now, of all 
the young architects of our day who would com- 
placently undertake the erection of a church in 
“the Gothic taste,’ how many do you suppose 
could do this? We will not inquire too curiously, 
but I believe if it were known, I should be held 
excused for insisting thus on what appears to be a 
self-evident truth. 

I now propose to read to you a letter which I 
received yesterday from Mr. Scott, full of valuable 
suggestions and encouragement to us. After ex- 
pressing his regret that the illuess of a member 
of his family prevents his being with us this 


The approaching year will, I | 


“*T cannot help thinking that yours, as a junior society, 
has the means of doing fully as much good as the senior 
institution, and that without in any degree clashing with 
it; for there is no reason—but the reverse—why many 
of your members should not be Associates or Fellows of 
the Institute. You have, however, in your own society, 
more ample means of actual and practical self-improve- 
ment than we have; and as ours is an art the education 
to which ought never to stop, and which needs continual 
rubbing up to prevent retrogression, I think the society 
which does most to promote what may be called the self- 
education of its members, is the one most practicaliy 
useful ; nor do I think this one jot more needed by, or 
appropriate to, young architects, than those more ad- 
vanced in age and practice. We all need it equally, for, 
as I said before, our education should be constant and 
irrespective of age; but it is the good fortune of younger 
men to have fewer hinderances to it, and to have minds 
more fresh and more susceptible of it, so that they should 
‘strike while the iron is hot,’ ‘make hay while the sun 
shines,’ and work themselves up to the highest degree of 
perfection and artistic skill they can, while opportunities 
and susceptibilities are favourable. It would do us all 
good if we could be put through a course of elementary 
art of one kind or another every year, just as soldiers 
have todo with their drill. We old fellows cannot do so, 
and are, therefore, in danger of retrogression. Younger 
men, in some form or other, can do so; and sucha 
society as yours might greatly facilitate it. I do not think 
| the oldest and most established members of your society 
| should think it beneath them to practise together at stated 
periods those branches of drawing, modelling, &c., &c., 
which tend to make a man a true artist,—not in the sense 
of being a landscape painter or skilful representer of 
buildings (useful as these accomplishments are), but 
rather those kinds of art which make a man a skilful 
architect in the highest sense, e.g., the drawing and de- 
signing of sculpture ornament; of figures as used in 
architecture, and as combined with architectural orna- 
ment; of animal life (both natural and imaginary) as used 
in the same way; the drawing and designing of painted 
| decorations, with and without figures and animals; the 
| designing of mosaic work, pavements, and inlaying; the 
| designing of metal-work in manners suited to the differ- 
;ent metals and differing modes of treating them; and 
lastly, modelling, and the actual execution of any of these 
works. 

These are just the things which have keen most nez- 
| lected by architects, and the neglect of which has done 
| most to damage our art. And, I fancy, a society such as 
yours could do much to promote them; indeed, I should 
greatly desire to see systematic schools for them, at which 
architects of any age need not scruple tu become students, 
nor need there be any difficulty in any architect or stu- 
dent limiting his studies to the particular style or phase 
of art to which he desires especially to devote himself. 

I cannot but regret the custom of young architects 
striving too directly at originality. 

Originality should arise spontaneously from the over- 
flowings of the heart and the imagination, and should 
follow, not precede, a perfect knowledge of more custom- 
ary forms; but too often we see designs which most 
clearly show that the striving after new forms is indulged 
in close consort with ignorance of old ones. 

I remain, my dear sir, with many apologies for the 
liberty 1 am taking, very faithfully yours, 

GEORGE GILBERT Scorr, 

Arthur W. Blomfield, Esq.”’ 
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To enlarge any more on the subjects of Mr. 
Scott’s valuable remarks would be superfluous on 
my part, and I believe enough has already been 
said to show you the kind of spirit which I should 
like to see infused more generally into our dis- 
cussions and into our practice,—a spirit that 
should make us love our work and reverence our 
|models,—love our work, because we should find 
nothing in it to despise or be ashamed of, and 
reverence our models, because each day’s study 
would reveal new beauties hidden from every one 
but the true worker. By this means we might 
hope in time to be instrumental in really raising 
| the standard of the profession, and giving it a 
higher position in the estimation of the public. 
That its present position is not as high as it 
ought to be, is painfully evident from the un- 
merited slight which has during this year been 
passed upon it. As we all know, the monster 
which is now rapidly developing its vast anatomy 
at Brompton was hatched as it were by magic, 
without the decency of even a nominal architec- 
tural incubation. The defence of the course pur- 
sued which has been attempted by some of the 
| daily papers, viz., that architects had forfeited all 
| claim to consideration by not having produced the 
| successful design for the Exhibition building of 
1851, is transparent and futile in the extreme. 
That building was temporary, and there was a 
competition in which numerous designs were re- 
ceived for it. Much of this building is to be per- 
manent, and there has been no competition: none 
the less surely on that account, however, will it 
shed lasting credit or lasting disgrace (as the case 
may be) on the architectural taste of the country, 
and so on the architects. It would perhaps be 
premature at the present time to offer any criti- 
cisms on the building, more especially as, from 
the latest published views, it is evident that some 
embellishing hand has been touching up many of 
the details since the first perspective burst upon 
the astonished world in all its breadth and bald- 
ness. The confectioner has already begun to 
decorate the cake. If criticisim, however, holds 
her tongue and bides her time, predictions of the 
most laudatory character are not wanting. When 
we are told, for instance, that “the entrance to 











evening, he goes on to say ;— 





the principal picture-gallery in Cromwell-road will 


be through three noble recessed arcades,” that 
“ they are each 20 feet wide and 50 feet high, and 
will look as imposing in their quantities as the 
principal fagade of St. John Lateran, at Rome, 
and other Renaissance porticos of Italy,” the 
mind is awe-struck at once, and we begin to get 
up our enthusiasm; but the effect of this high. 
flown language is rather impaired, perhaps, when 
we read of another portion of the building— 
“ How this part may best be decorated time will 
show ;”—time thus taking the place of ‘the archi- 
tect” quite naturally. After bathos such as this, we 
cannot do better than take refuge in the number 
of girders, shoes, bolts, &c., which will be used; the 
quantity of putty ; how far the iron columns would 
reach if placed end to end, and details of this kind 
which are given in endless variety, and are be- 
lieved, I suppose, to convey some definite notion 
of the size of the building to the vulgar mind. 
But, after all, when finished and in operation, it 
will not be the beauty or ugliness of the building 
which we shall care for; we shall not: be looking 
at the casket, but the gems which it contains, So 
let it pass; if it answers its purposes of light, 
accommodation, and so forth, it will do more than 
many another building of higher pretensions, and 
we must not grumble. We shall have plenty to 
do in the various departments connected with our 
art, and more particularly in comparing the 
architectural progress of other nations with that 
of our own. It may fairly be presumed that with 
the comparatively speaking small space at their 
disposal, the Architectural Committee will reject 
all but works of real interest and importance, so 
that every drawing will be worthy of attentive 
examination. 

It is truly refreshing to turn from all this bustle 
of preparation and excitement to the quiet con- 
templation of a most remarkable and beautiful 
building which has been completed within the 
last year. Time warns me that, instead of re- 
viewing the architecture of the year, I must con- 
fine myself to the notice of this one building; but 
I feel no scruple in mentioning the church of 
St. James-the-Less, in Garden-street, alone, as in 
many respects it stands pre-eminent among modern 
churches, and, moreover, it exactly illustrates the 
principles to which I have so briefly and imper- 
fectly alluded to-night. It would be an imperti- 
nence on my part to offer any criticism, or to 
speak in any ordinary terms of admiration, of this 
church. Therefore, I can only say to all lovers of 
Christian art,—Go and judge for yourselves: you 
will there find real originality—that originality 
most to be desired—the result of a man having all 
his life continued diligently to collect materials 
for the exercise of his genius. You will find allin 
harmony, for each part, and every detail has been 
thought over aud worked out with a loving hand 
and an artist’s eye. The whole of the building 
and its decorations (with, perhaps, one exception), 
bears the impress of one powerful mind. You see 
at a glance that the building was not, as is too 
often the case, planned so as to be carried out with 
least bother and trouble to the archiect, and then 
handed over to the tender mercies of the ecclesias- 
tical decorator and upholsterer, to make the best 
they could of the frigid carcase, but the design of 
the smallest detail forms an essential part of the 
whole. I will say no more of it than to recom- 
mend the eager student to go there to admire and 
learn; and the lukewarm to have his wavering 
fancies fixed, his enthusiasm stirred, and his ener- 
gies braced to the work before him. Sucha work 
as this places the fact beyond any dispute that 
real progress has been made in architecture in the 
last few years. - 

Fourteen or fifteen years ago, when Mr. Ruskin 
wrote that beautiful simile of the Mountain 
Ridge, the culminating point of Gothic art, up to 
which all had been progress and after which all 
was decline, he expressed a doubt whether the 
stir he saw going on was a real awakening OF 
only a movement among dry bones. Since that 
day something more tangible has been done : his 
call has been answered by some at least. A 
band earnest, if small, and though small, ever 
increasing, have girded themselves for the work 
and are again pressing steadily onwards. After 
the long night in the trampled plain, they are 
again climbing the mountain side; the mists = 
rising, they see clearly before them the Le 
where travellers of another day began to descend, 
and to their upward gaze a new morning 18 already 
gilding the summits of more distant and _ 
glorious heights. Their paths may not be, — 
yet be, identical; but though they work apar 
now, if all have the common end of peat 
view, then just as the different schools of archi- 
tecture in France, isolated but working for = 
common end, ultimately united to produce the 
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matchless buildings of the thirteenth century, 
so the true workers of to-day, or rather per- 
haps their successors of a future generation, 
must at length meet in a more glorious noon 
of art than the world has ever yet seen. Mean- 
while, let us each and all endeavour to take our 
part honestly and earnestly in the onward move- 
ment, jealously guarding each upward step, but 
careful that each step be upward; and above all, 
let our march be temperate without extrava- 
gant sallies, or attempted short-cuts, for we have 
no valley of rest before us, no halting-place half 
mountain high; no, nor even the old ridge of 
the lowlier pass: what we seek must be the 
snowy peaks and the cloudless mountain top, and 
as in life so in art, our watchword must be 
“ Excelsior.” 





OPENING CONVERSAZIONE OF THE 
ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


On Friday, the 25th, the opening meeting of 
the Architectural Association for the new session 
was held at the House in Conduit-street; Mr. 
Blomfield, president, in the chair. 

Mr. Arthur Smith, hon. secretary, read the 
report of the Council, recording the various 
papers which had been read, and the other pro- 
ceedings of the Association, which have been 
recorded in our pages. 

Mr. T. Roger Smith read the following report 
of a committee appointed to adjudicate on the 
essays and drawings submitted in competition for 
the prizes offered :— 

“We have read and duly considered the merits 
of the five Essays on ‘Street Architecture,’ 





which have been submitted to us, and having also | 
carefully examined the series of Sketches from | 
the Ciass of Design, we are happy to be able to | 
state that we have arrived, without difficulty, at 
a unanimous decision on both points. 

The Essay on Street Architecture, to which we 
idjudge the prize offered by the Association, is 
that by Mr. Lacy W. Ridge. It appears to us to 
evince more original thought, more study of the 
subject, and moré care in its composition than 
any of the others. 

We should wish, however, to make honourable 
mention of the essays submitted by Mr. Samuel 
Rogers and Mr. Charles H. F. Lewes. In the 
essty by Mr. Lewes we find much merit and 
considerable boldness and ability in handling the 
subject, but the effect of the whole is, to a certain 
extent, marred by a crudeness of style which a 
little care in the composition would easily over- 
come, 

The essay by Mr. Rogers is distinguished by a 
painstaking investigation of many of the details of 
the subject and by constant references to actual | 
examples, which show a very thorough and prac- 
tical mode of study. Unfortunately, however, its 
references to buildings are such as, except in the 
use of familiar examples, ought to have been 
accompanied by exact descriptions of those build- 
ings or by numerous illustrations, The style also 
is in places less perspicuous than is desirable; a_ 
fault which a careful revision would have cor- 
rected, 

The authors of the remaining two essays, of 
which one is by Mr. R. B. Mather, and the other 
is marked With the motto “ Civis,” though show- 
ing in cach instance certain merits, have failed to 
sufficiently limit themselves to the subject pro- 
posed, or to grapple with its practical difficulties 
in the manner adopted by the other writers. 
nt having been already decided by the com- 
rs i that the Prize Essay is to be read before 
to al Ssociation, at an ordinary meeting, we beg 
bi vise that the authors of all the other essays 
es en to read them before the Class of De- 

gn. 


Whi , 
While we are glad to see in all these essays 


ae of an amount of thought and study 
a . 18 very creditable to those gentlemen who 
run Lie eae them, we cannot but point out a 
i which is apparent, more or less, in all; viz., 
ee a tendency to diffuseness and generaliza- 
pes > defect, perhaps difficult to avoid in an 
ee = kind, but: still too serious to be left 
pe ge - We trust that another year will pro- 
a . arger number of essays than this; for, 
aaur ee reading the series before us, we 
ae ut perceive that their production must 
a een of real use to the authors, in leading 

nem to study and think for themselves; and we 
oo glad to find that this idea of self-improvement 
~~ he have been, as it should be, the object 
: each gentleman, rather than the carrying off 

ne prize, 


For the guidance of competitors in future years 


as to the points most desirable to be kept in 
view. 

The prize for the essay being offered in order to 
induce members to think for themselves on im- 
portant subjects, and to learn to express their 
thoughts in words, we recommend that competitors 
should endeavour to confine themselves very closely 
to the subject proposed, and that they should avoid 
very carefully obvious reproductions of the views 
of previous writers, unless in the shape of occa- 
sional and acknowledged quotations (which, for 
accuracy’s sake, should be accompanied with a 
reference to the author, citing edition, volume, 
and page), and that no pains be spared to make 
the essays specimens of clear, plain English. 

Repeated revision, the re-writing of many pas- 
sages, the resolute erasure of every portion that 
encumbers without assisting the sense, the avoid- 
ance of long sentences, and of colloquial or vulgar 
phrases, and care in the choice of words, are re- 
commended, especially in those passages which are 
intended to rise above the general level, and which 
are supposed by the author to be the best written 
ones in his first draft. 

Marginal headings at the side of each paragraph 
or principal topic are always desirable. 

Drawn illustrations are advisable, but not 
essential. Ifthe essay is of a nature not to be 
understood without them, their absence will be, 
however, considered a defect. Slight sketches, 
tracings, or even prints or photographs would be 
admissible, and it must be understood that excel- 
lence of draughtsmanship cannot compensate for 
the absence of sound thought expressed in good 
language. 

One of the most difficult of all literary exercises, 
and one of the greatest use to an architect, is to 
write a clear and graphic description of existing 
buildings. Such descriptions, if good, would often 
supply the place of drawings, and would increase 
the literary merit of the essay. 

The prize for the best series of sketches is ad- 
judged to Mr. C. J. Adams. This gentleman’s 
sketches have already been honourably noticed, 
and we agree in thinking them, as a whole, by far 
the best series now before us. From amongst the 
rest, isolated specimens may be selected evincing 
much taste and talent, but we have thought it 
better not to mention any other name than that 
of Mr. Adams. 

It will be understood that several sets of sketches 
have been produced in the Class of Design, which 
were not eligible to compete for this prize; the 
recipient of Mr. Tite’s prize, and those gentlemen 
who sent in designs on less than a given number 
of subjects, being excluded by the rules. 

Before closing our report we wish to point ont 
to the Class of Design the extreme value of self- 
restraint in the matter of fancy in sketch designs. 
One very obvious rule to remember is, never to 
design a thing without having a clear idea of how 
you would construct it. Sketches are continually 
produced of the most impossible character from 
neglecting this rule. 

It is far better to be practical than original, to 
be chaste than fanciful; and a good judge will 
always rather prefer a plain, well-proportioned, 
and practical design, for a plain thi: g, than one 
overloaded with ornament out of place, however 
clever the drawing may be. 

ArtHuUR W. BLoMFIFrD, President. 
TaomMas Buasuitt, Vice-President. 
ARTHUR ALLOM. 

T. Roger Smiru.” 

The President then presented the prizes to the 
successful competitors, and afterwards delivered 
the annual address, which we give in full, undera 
separate heading. At the close of the paper, 

Mr. Godwin, being called on, congratulated the 
Association on having overcome the difficulties that 
had threatened it. He referred to its foundation, 
in which he had taken part, and urged that the 
Association had a sphere of great usefulness open 
to it, and could not be viewed for a moment as 
clashing with the Institute. The class of design 
he thought particularly valuable. With reference 
to the study of figure drawing on the part of 
architects, alluded to in the address, he felt that its 
desirability could not be too much insisted on, and 
would be glad to find the Royal Academy offering 
greater assistance in it to architectural students. 
He concluded with moving a warm vote of thanks 
to Mr. Blomfield for his paper, which opened many 
interesting points for consideration. 

Mr. Street seconded the motion, and spoke at 
some length on the advantage resulting from 
sketching from old buildings. He was not fully 
acquainted with the doings of the Class of design, 
but it seemed to him that more good would be 
done if the members would pay a visit to an old 





we have ventured to add one or two suggestions 


building,—say St. Albau’s, for example,—and 








there fill their sketch-books. Every architect, 
whatever his age, should get a month’s sketching 
each year. He wondered how many in that meet- 
ing had done so this year, and would ask them to 
hold up their hands. As there was no response, 
he said he must hold up his hand by himself. He 
had been into Spain, and his work had been, mea- 
suring the ground plans of churches and cathe- 
drals. Although he advocated sketching, it was 
not with the view of their making use of the little 
bits they might bring home with them. The ad- 
vantage resulted from the act itself, and it would 
be a good plan, if they had sufficient strength of 
mind to do so, if they were to burn their sketches 
as soon as they returned. He confessed he did 
not do so himself, but he locked them up, and 
never looked at them again. He cordially seconded 
the vote of thanks. 

Mr. Robert Kerr, in supporting the motion, 
said there was a plan he would suggest to the 
last speaker, better than the one he adopted. He 
proposed that Mr. Street should give him his 
sketches, whenever he made any, and he (Mr. Kerr) 
would take care the producer never saw them 
again. He quite agreed as to the advantage of 
sketching from old buildings, but believed the 
Class of design had been most useful. From the 
foundation of the Association this had been 
attended to, and had produced good results. He 
applauded the chairman for his plain speaking in 
respect of the building for the approaching Inter- 
national Exhibition. However the structure might 
turn out, and it was evidently being improved, they 
had reason to complain that the architectural pro- 
fession had been in no way consulted on the 
subject. 

Mr. C. H. Smith, as an old student of the 
Academy, wished to say there was no difliculty 
in the way of the architectural students there 
studying figure-drawing from casts. 

The vote of thanks was then carried unani- 
mously, and the proceedings terminated. Numerous 
photographs and drawings were exhibited on the 
walls. 





COST OF DUBLIN WATER ACT, 
SESSION 1861. 


THE Zimes’s own correspondent, October 22nd, 
reports as follows, relative to the cost of the Bill 
for water supply recently obtained for Dublin :— 


“Alderman Hudson disgusted the economic members 
by reading the sums paid to Parliamentary agents, bar- 
risters, engineers, witnesses, &c., &c. :— 

Parliamentary agents, barristers’ fees, &c..... #7,825 

Mr. Hawkshall, C. E., Government commis- 


ROMER cc cecccece cénccccccssuccececcccsece 958 
Mr. Neville, engineertothe Dublin corporation 1,209 
Mr. Thos. Hawksley, consulting engineer.... 1,787 
Sir John Renton, engineer .........+-+seeeee 244 
Dr. Apjobn, analyzing water .......0.+ee+ee 190 
Til We GRE anc ctcséccecddccdcnseccesss ° 90 
Mr. Morgan, law agent... ....ccccccsccccecces 6386” 


These, with some other items, make up 14,0002. 
as about the cost. 

Alderman Reynolds mentioned for the comfort 
of the ratepayers that the Dublin and Drogheda 
Railway Act cost 120,000/. 





THE LATE SiR WILLIAM CUBITT, 
ENGINEER, 


Sir Witzr1am Cusirt, whose death in his 77th 
year we lately mentioned, was born, in 1785, at 
Dilham, in Norfolk, and early in the century 
became connected with Messrs. Ransome, of Ips- 
wich, first as journeyman and then as partner. 
Messrs. Ransome’s business extended beyond the 
manufacture of agricultural implements, and 
Mr. Cubitt became extensively engaged in the 
construction of gas works. At the age of 22 he 
had attracted notice by his invention of the self- 
regulating sails for windmills. He soon became 
known as a general engineer; and in 1825 he 
invented the treadmill, whereby, as an early prac- 
titioner upon it remarked, if he could not add a 
cubit to his height, he could to his cursing. This 
‘‘Cubit measure,” as the sentences were called, 
of so many months at the mill, terrified all the 
thieves in London, and they have never taken to 
it kindly. The first treadmill was erected in 
Brixton gaol in 1817. In 1827 an Act was passed 
for the improvement of the Norwich and Lowes- 
toft navigation, and Mr. Cubitt was appointed 
engineer. The object was to open a navigation 
for sea-borne vessels from Yarmouth or Lowestoft 
to Norwich; and to effect this Mr. Cubitt united 
the river Yare with the Waveney, and thence 
to the small sheet of water known as Oulton 
Broad, throvgh Luke Lothing, with a passage 
700 yards long and of fair width. Lake Lothing 
was thus formed into an artificial harbour. The un- 
dertaking proved a disastrous commercial failure ; 
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and, when the Norfolk Railway Company in 1846 
directed its attention to Lowestoft, the canal and 
works became merged in the railway undertaking. 

Sir William was a very early member of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers (of which he was 
once president), and a Fellow of the Royal 
Society. 

Among his employments he designed the South- 
Eastern Railway, including the removal of the 
South Down Cliff by blasting, which feat was 
accomplished under his superintendence. He was 
officially appointed, being then a president of the 
Society of Civil Engineers, to exercise a super- 
intending watchfulness over the construction of 
the building for the Great Exhibition of 1851, in 
Hyde-park ; and he received the honour of knight- 
hood for thus contributing his scientific expe- 
rience in carrying out this national undertaking. 
The last great works upon which Sir William 
Cubitt was engaged were the two large floating 
stages in the Mersey at Liverpool, and the new 
iron bridge across the Medway at Rochester. Sir 
William was eminently the architect of his own 
fortune. 








BRIDGNORTH WATERWORKS. 


THEsE works, designed and superintended by 
Mr. Rawlinson, are nearly completed. They con- 
sist of a 25-horse condensing steam-engine, which 
will be so arranged as to work alone, or in con- 
nection with the present engine, and will raise 
20,000 gallons of water 260 feet vertical per hour. 
The water flows in the first place from the river 
Severn, through 24-inch cast-iron pipes, into a 
screening well; thence into the pumping well. 
Both these wells are composed of cast-iron cylin- 
ders, 8 feet diameter, the object of the cast-iron 
being to exclude the land springs, which have been 
so fatal to the existing works; but now the engi- 
neer has quite overcome that difficulty by getting 
the water from the river, and forcing it through 
«10-inch rising main, into two filter-beds, con- 
structed at the top of what is called the High 
Rock. 

After passing through the filter-beds into the 
original reservoir, it flows by gravitation to the 
top of the highest house in the town. The con- 
tract for building engine and boiler houses, con- 
structing filter-beds, &c., has been let to Mr. 
Edward Elcock, of Bridgnorth, for 1,5667. The 
contract for engine, boiler, pipes, &c., has been let 
to Messrs. Coulthard & Sons, of Blackburn, for 
1,9791. Mr. Daniel Jennings, of Danesford, is 
clerk of works. 





ECCLESIASTICAL DILAPIDATIONS. 

Tur Bill which has been brovght forward by 
the Bishop of London on the subject of Eccle- 
siastical Dilapidations is exciting some corre- 
spondence, especially in provincial newspapers. 
The general purport of this bill is as follows :— 

A sufficient number of surveyors are to be 
elected in each diocese, by the archdeacons and 
the rural deans of the diocese, each having one 
vote: the surveyors may be removed in the same 
way ; both subject to the approval of the bishop. 

The surveyors are to inspect houses, buildings, 
fences, &c., once in five years. They are to give 
four weeks’ notice to the incumbent, who is under 
the penalty of 1/. a-day for any obstructions he 
may offer. 

The surveyor is to report to the bishop the 
work required for repairs; the time when they 
should be done; at what cost; and whether the 
expense ought to fall upon the incumbent at once, 
or be spread overa term of years, the money being 
bcrrowed at interest from Queen Anne’s Bounty. 

If the incumbent object to the surveyor’s re- 
commendations, the bishop appoints a referee, 
whose decision is final; and if it is against the 
incumbent, the incumbent bears the cost of the 
reference. 

After the surveyor has reported that the works 
are executed, the incumbent and his representa- 
tives are free from the demand for dilapidations 
till the next inspection, except in case of wilful 
waste or damage by fire, flood, or tempest. 

The amount and mode of pay of the surveyors 
to be settled by the archdeacons and rural deans 
of each diocese, with the approbation of the bishop. 
They are empowered to levy a tax on each benefice 
in proportion to its value, the money so raised to 
be “applied, invested, and accumulated” as they 
please, subject to the provisions of the Act. 

Some of the clergy who have written upon it 
object to what they term “such inquisitive inter- 
ference, as to be liable to have their houses in- 
rpected at any time from roof to cellar, and to 
have to pay for the disagreeable operation ; and to 





be compelled to have workmen about, whenever 
and to whatever extent it may please the sur- 
veyor to order.” 

Bat in truth it is no more than every lease- 
holder of premises is liable to. Itis much better 
that an incumbent, while living and deriving the 
emoluments from his cure, should be led periodi- 
cally to effect the repairs that may be required ; 
than that dying, and leaving his house dilapidated 
and untenantable, his widow and children should 
find themselves heirs to an obligation which may 
be ruin. We have known more than one such 
case. A distinguished rector, who has addressed 
us on the subject, calls it “an iniquitous bill.” 
We have failed to discover that it is so. 








THE STAGE. 


English Opera, Covent-garden.—In Mr. Harri- 
son’s first production this season, “ Ruy Blas,” an 
opera in four acts, Mr. Howard Glover has ad- 
vanced his position as a composer. It contains 
some charming music, rather in the shape of bal- 
lads than of concerted pieces, in which former 
Miss Pyne (the Queen), Mr. Santley (Don Sal- 
lust), and Mr. Harrison (Ruy Blas), are able to 
distinguish themselves. The opera, unfortunately, 
as it seems to us, follows so closely and completely 
on the drama in which both Mr. Fechter and Mr. 
Walter Lacy were super-eminently good, and in- 
cludes so large an amount of spoken dialogue, 
that a comparison is perpetually forced on the 
audience to the damage of the new production, 
irrespective of its merits as an opera. Miss 
Pyne’s solos, ‘ Why, then, for such loving care ?” 
and “Could life’s dark scene be changed for 
me,” and the duet with Mr. Harrison, “ Those 
tones of Love, how new, how dear!” deserve to 
be popular. No expense has been incurred in 
respect of scenery. Macfarren’s “ Robin Hood” 
is in preparation, 

Princess's Theatre.—The long-expected produc- 
tion, “Othello,” has not disappointed us as a whole, 
and will, doubtless, draw crowded houses for many 
weeks tocome. Mr. Fechter’s great intelligence, 
and Mr. Harris’s taste and liberality in stage 
management, are eminently observable throughout. 
Mr. Fechter’s presentment of the Moor is tull of 
beautiful touches, and in some portions of the 
play leaves nothing to be desired. Whether or 
not the wholly domestic character he would give 
to the play throughout is the right one is another 
question, and one on which we are not prepared to 
speak in the affirmative. Mr. Ryder’s Jago is an 
admirable piece of acting. Mr. Telbin has painted 
for it some charming scenery, especially a blue 
and gold interior, and a view of Cyprus. The 
latter, however, would be the better for more 
repose. 








THE AFFINITY BETWEEN VIGOUR IN 
ARCHITECTURE AND MUSIC. 


TuERE is something grand and manly in the 
wild savage vigour of a Romanesque grotesque. 
There is none of that fiddle-faddle finish we tind 
in modern marble sculpture. When they wanted 
finish they could give it: it was done chisel in 
hand; no rasping, filing, Dannecker-Ariadne- 
elegance. When they drew a line it was thick ; 
could be seen at some distance : there was none of 
your petty German, fine-lined, modern Munich, 
Dusseldorf, Madonza sentiment. They drew a 
Madonna that could be seen all over the place: it 
made the people worship a good way off. They 
cursed hard and worshipped hard; and what they 
did, they did with vigour. But look at a modern 
German, who gets religious first, and then patrotic, 
over beer; increasing according to schoppen con- 
sumed. There is no healthy life in the man; nor 
in the modern Frenchman, or Italian either : it is 
all blague with the one, and braggadocio with the 
other. Now, with a certain number of modern 
Englishmen, thank Heaven, it is different. They 
are men, and work with men’s hearts. More 
architects than sculptors: of the latter precious 
few. All much inclined to fine rasping and filing ; 
mighty little hard chiselling; of lashing, biting 
vigour, none. We have noble architects who*can 
draw, but few to cut the human and animal 
figure. 

Now modern music goes well with modern art. 
Verdi and Meyerbeer make much theatrical melo- 
dramatic row in their orchestra, but there is no 
vigorous expression of sentiment. They write waltz 
rhythm airs—sensual sort of airs—like modern 
French sculpture; airs to be sung in drawing- 
rooms amidst crinoline ; “Meet me by Moonlight”- 
sentiment ; sentiment very different to the chival- 
rous sentiment of King Arthur’s knights of the 
Round Tuble; sentiment of the Boulevards, but 








wofully little courage; all talk, but no chance o 
showing itself in action. A modern Italian, what. 
ever his state of mind, goes off into a waltz of the 
Verdi school, tragedy or comedy, precisely the 
same rhythm, and the accompaniment of one eter. 
nal trum, ta, la, la, la, like a large guitar: in fact, 
their orchestra is nothing better than a monster 
guitar, This is anything but cheerful; and any 
one except an Italian or Frenchman would not 
tolerate it. In England it is tolerated by an 
opera-going public, which public is a fashionable 
one, very different from the “Sacred Harmonic” 
public. Now it is very evident that the poem of an 
opera should be a good healthy poem, and not the 
usual washy twaddle one is forced to listen to. Can 
you not faucy the sort of music Verdi would put 
into the mouth of King Arthur had he to write 
an opera on the great Pendragon? Waltz and big 
guitar again, sledge-hammer obligato, like the 
second act of “ Trovatore.” He never differs, 
“Macbeth” and “Traviata” are precisely the 
same. It is, moreover, plain that the metre of 
verse and style of poem should suit the sentiment 
to be expressed. Equally certain is it that music 
must in the same way suit itself to the senti- 
ment. There is no necessity to write a waltz in 
order to write a melody, and melody may exist in 
ten bars as well as in fifty; and forthwith it is 
clear that the melody must suit itself to the metre 
of the verse, and not the verse to the melody; 
and we come to this point, that the singer has to 
declaim the words and act the action of the dra- 
matic poem, and that it is the special duty of the 
orchestra to express the sentiment: I mean that 
is, the complication of sound, the harmony of an 
instrumental orchestra that is to express the sen- 
timent of the operatic poem. It is harmony which 
can appeal to the feelings: it is power of combi- 
nation of instruments which touches the heart, 
This no composer except Beethoven in the Ninth 
Symphony and D Mass has ever done with great 
force. Palestrina and that school did much, but 
the orchestra was not then perfected, and what 
they did was purely by vocal harmony. From the 
weakness of the libretti and the mistaken views 
of the public, Beethoven seldom had anything to 
do with dramatic opera: he confined himself to 
symphony. As to Mozart and Gluck, they followed 
in the Italian school. 

It has been reserved for Richard Wagner to 
found a true school of opera, of dramatic music. 
His first attempts in this style were “ Tanuhiiuser” 
and “ Sohengrin,” the former produced at Dresden, 
in 1845. Here he began to develope his ideas; 
but it is in his recent works, not yet performed 
operas,— Tristan and Isolde,” ‘ Rheingold” 
(Niebelungen),—that the full force of this system 
may be heard. He speaks of the effcct the orchestra 
should have upon the soul thus :— The great me- 
lody, such as I conceive it, which embraces the 
whole dramatic work, should produce in the soul a 
feeling similar to that produced by a fine forest at 
sunset upon the traveller just escaped from the 
noise of the town. He distinguishes (in the silent 
solitude) tones of infinite variety: he hears what 
he has never before heard; aud he finds in them a 
sublime melody he forgets not: he cannot repeat 
it, but he returns to it over and over again.” And 
such is the effect of a grand composition of Wag- 
ner’s, There are parts of “'Tannhiiuser” I could 
mention without end, especially the overture: one 
could not hum it, but one is enchanted by the 
combination of sound which so truly expresses the 
sentiment understood. I conclude this note, then, 
by saying I feel there is much that is similar in 
sentiment between the Pre-Raffaellite Romanesque- 
Vigour-Gothic school in England and Richard 
Wagner’s music; or, as it is nicknamed, the “School 
of the Future,” in Germany. What I have here 
said of its principles is quite enough to explain 
thebehaviour of Frenchmentowards him in Paris,— 
that nation which is said to be so polite. I trust 
a love for Wagner’s music may spring up amongst 
our Goths. A. WaRINGTON. 

*,* We are not bound to agree in all our cor- 
respondent asserts, though we do with some of it. 
A vigorous over-statement may lead to thought, 
when the exact truth might be passed by. 








LENDAL BRIDGE, YORK. 


Since the accidental fall of the iron girders 
which were being raised to form the bridge at 
Lendal, the authorities have found out that it 
would have been a very ugly affair, wholly ua- 
suited to the situation, aud that it is in the 
wrong place. We quite agree in this, after & 
personal inspection; nevertheless, it seems very 
extraordinary, all now being apparently of this 
opinion, that the bridge was put up where it 18, and 
asit is, The fall of the girders, a pure accident 
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does not alter the circumstances in the least. 
However, be that as it may, various meetings 
have been held; and the contractors, Messrs. 
Calvert & Locking, have agreed to withdraw 
from the contract, leave all the materials on the 
site, including the girders, said to be worth 
1,000/., and to rest satisfied with the amount 
already received by them, viz.—5,300/. The com- 
mittee have called in Mr. Page, who is preparing 
a fresh design for a bridge, to be placed about 
9 feet above its present situation. 

It appears that the committee have received an 
account from Mr. Dredge, the engineer of the 
abandoned bridge, amounting to 721/.; and that 
he has charged, according to agreement, 101. for 
every visit he paid to York, and 16/. when the 
visit was extended to two days. The sum of 
1001. is also charged for drawings, and 210/. for 
letters and reports. An early meeting of the 
council will be held to decide upon the steps to be 
taken with reference to the bridge. 








BATHS AND WASHHOUSES. 


Tur erection of baths and washhouses at 
Saltaire has been determined on by Mr. Titus 
Salt, in connection with the new town, and the 
works will be immediately proceeded with, 





The arrangements consists of a large and lofty 
washhouse, containing twenty-eight washing and 
steam-boiliug tubs, and with drying closets, iron- 
ing and mangling-rooms, attached ; a tepid plunge | 
bath for men, and another for women; four first- | 
class, and fourteen second-class baths; also a! 

Zoman bath, and all other requisites of a small | 
but complete establishment. | 

The estimated outlay on the building and 
fittings is 3,5002.; and the works are under the | 
superintendence of Messrs. Lockwood, Mawson, | 
& Mawson, of Bradford and Leeds. | 








OXFORD. 
IMPROVEMENTS DURING THE LONG VACATION. 


Many architectural and other improvements 
and alterations connected with the University 
and the city have been carried out during the 
long vacation. 

A considerable number of workmen were em- 
ployed for weeks at the cathedral, under the 
superintendence of Mr. Bruton, architect; and 
several portions of the building have been im- 
proved and restored. For instanc®, the stone roof 
has been cleansed, the triforium arches opened, 
the monument of Bishop Fell removed to the 
west end, and an ancient stained-glass window 
taken away for the purpose of being restored and 
replaced in the window of the Latin Chapel. At 
University College, the new library, 70 feet by 27 
feet, erected from designs by Mr. Scott, has been 
opened. Its situation is not such as to admit of | 
it being seen in connection with the rest of the 
buildings. The wood carvings were eutrusted to 
Mr. Chapman, of St. Clement’s. In the interior 
are placed the two well-known statues of the 
famous brothers, Lord Eldon and Lord Stowell. 
Another improvement going on at this college is 
the restoration and partial rebuilding of the chapel, 
from the designs of the same architect, which are 
being carried out by Mr. Symm, builder, under 
the superintendence of Mr. Buckeridge. At Exeter 
College the apse of the chapel has been completed 
by the addition of two stained-glass windows, one 
of them in memory of Mr. S. Marshall, M.A., 
late of the college. In the ante-chapel a brass 
memorial has been placed by the Rev. J. Rigaud, 
Fellow of Magdalen. The carvings at the New 
Museum are still being executed. The restora- 
tions at St. Mary’s Church are being actively car- 
ried on, 

Connected with the city some very considerable 
building operations and architectural improve- 
ments, according to the local Herald, have been 
carried out during the summer months, and several 
more are projected and in progress. Hythe 
Bridge has been rebuilt. Mr. Galpin supplies 
the designs, and the contractor was Mr. Dover. 
The cost of this improvement was 1,300/. In 
Broad-street a new building has been erected by 
ae Frederick Morrell, for the Churchmen’s 
aan _ The new church in the parish of St. 

iles’s is in course of erection by Mr. Joseph 
Castle, _On Norham and Walton manors villas 
®re springing up. On Port Meadow extensive 
‘Mprovements have been made. Turning to the 
other end of the city we find that a very large 
number of houses have been erected within the 
ast six months, especially on the Cowley and 

ey roads, 


For the new corn exchange a large number of 





workmen have been employed in clearing away 


the old buildings, &c., on the site, and making the 
necessary arrangements for laying the foundation 
stone. This ceremony was to take place on Wed- 
nesday, the 30th ult., with Masonic rites. 





GAS. 


THE Londoners in the City are greatly ag- 
grieved on account of being deprived, by the 
operation of the Metropolis Gas Act, of the pri- 
vilege which they have enjoyed for the last ten 
years of being supplied with gas at a cheaper 
rate than the inhabitants of other parts in Lon- 
don. Public meetings, and the other modes of 
agitation, are being used to get relief from what 
is held a grievance, and a remedy for what they 
regard asa betrayal.; The object of the new Act, as 
our readers know, was to regulate the monopoly 
created by the Metropolitan Gas Companieg (ex- 
clusive of the City), and to protect the public ; 
and, though no similar arrangement had been 
made by the competing gas companies in the City, 
they were included in its operation. The Act 
fixed the maximum price at 4s. 6d., and the illu- 
minating power at twelve spermaceti candles of 
six to the pound; and provided for a reduction of 
price when the profits exceeded 10 per cent. But, 
as to consumers within the City, it authorizes the 
equalizing of price in all parts of the metropolis; 
and, by sanctioning the districting arrangement, 
it threatens to destroy the competition which pro- 
cured them many advantages, The Great Ceutral 
Consumers’ Company, taking advantage of the 
general Act, which overrides their private one, 
have advanced their price; alleging that the new 
Act involves additional cost in manufacture. Three 
propositions have been referred to the committee 
of the Common Council for their consideration, by 
way of relief;—to apply to Parliament for an 


‘amendment of the existing Act; or for the ex- 
|emption of the City from its operation; or for 


the erection of works by the Corporation of 
London to supply the inhabitants of the City 
with gas. 

The Great Central Company have just declared 
a dividend of 6 per cent. per annum, after paying 
25,0002. of compensation on account of the fire in 
Wood-street. 

The Cuckfield Gas Company have lowered the 
price of gas from 10s. per thousand, to 8s. 4d. 

If gas can be sold in Stafford at 3s. 9d. per 1,000 
feet, and yield dividends of from 8 to 10 per cent., 
with a reserve fund amounting to 12,824/., why, 
says a Dundee paper, can it not be sold at a simi- 
lar price and as profitably in Dundee? This ques- 
tion, rejoins the Gateshead Observer, might be 
asked, very appropriately, in other towns than 
Dundee. 

The directors of the Forfar Gas Company have 
requested their secretary and manager to make 
certain calculations as to the cost of manufactur- 
ing and supplying gas in Forfar, before definitely 
deciding upon any reduction in the price charged 
wpon consumers. It is understood that the di- 
rectors generally were favourable to reducing the 
price from 7s. 6d. to 6s. 8d. per 1,000 feet. 





IRISH BUILDING NEWS. 


Tue new (R.C.) Church of St. Mary’s, Athlone, 
has just been completed. The church is cruciform 
in plan, and contains nave, aisles, transepts, 
chancel, and side chapels, together with sacristy, 
porches, organ-loft, baptistery, tower, and spire. 
The interior Iength ig 130 feet, breadth across 
nave and aisles 67 feet, breadth across transepts 
66 feet, and ig about 60 feet to the crown of roof. 
The general style is Early English, approaching in 
some parts to the Decorated. The tower which 
terminates one of the aisles supports a broached 
spire plerced with two tiers of canopied lancet- 
lights, and is crowned with a Medizval cross about 
190 feet from the ground. The west gable con- 
tains a moulded and columned entrance-door, toge- 
ther with a five-light window, two compartments 
of which form recesses for figures; the entire 
forming a triple window in the interior. The 
chancel and side chapels are lighted by traceried 
windows filled with stained glass. The central 
window contains a very artistic representation of 
the Nativity of the Saviour and the Adoration of 
the Magi, which have been procured from Caen in 
Normandy. Triple lancets light the transepts, 
and double lancets, cusped, light the aisles and 
clerestory, furnished with columns in the interior. 
Cylindrical columns of Wicklow granite divide the 
nave from the aisles, and support lofty arches 
moulded in Portland cement. 

The roof is of exposed and stained timber-work, 
decorated with cusped tracery; the porticos 
being supported in the centre by lateral and 








horizontal curved struts, which add very much to 
the general effect. The cost has been about 
6,000/. Mr. John Bourke is architect. 

We understand that the new church in Adelaide- 
road, Dublin, noticed in one of the last issues of 
the Builder, is to be called the “ Catholic Apostolic 
Church.” 

The Great Southern and Western Railway 
Cormpany are about erecting a new station-house 
in Church-street, Nenagh, county Tipperary. 

The foundation-stone of a new Presbyterian 
church has been laid at Kingstown. The build- 
ing will, we understand, be erected on the same 
plau as the new Presbyterian church just erected 
at Rathgar. Messrs. Cockburn are the contractors. 
Cost, about 6,000/. 

The Bishop of Down and Connor has issued an 
address “to the members of the United Church of 
England and Ireland” with regard to church 
accommodation in Belfast. The object of his 
lordship is to obtain funds for the erection of a 
cathedral in Belfast or its vicinity. The sum 
required for the building, including its endow- 
ment, will be about 100,000/. 





NEWS FROM NEW ZEALAND. 

Av a public meeting held on July 8th, 1861, at 
Waipuna, a petition was resolved on for making a 
road between Puketapu and the Puketitiri bush. 

Auckland desires to be represented in the Inter- 
national Exhibition. Its natural productions are 
of more importance than generally supposed. 

The erection of the Church of England at 
Napier is in progress, the frame being up. 

A tender from Mr. Smith has been accepted for 
forming and completing six chains of Petane-road, 
at the rate of 32. 183. per chain. Messrs. McKain 
& Brothers’ tender was 6/. 183. 2d. 

The road from Tokomairiro to the Tuapeka 
diggings, in Otago, could be made a good one with 
a little improvement. 

The superintendent of Otago visited the Tuapeka 
gold fields on 12th July. About 1,000 ounces 
have been obtained from these diggings: of this 
600 ounces were brought to town in one day. 

The White-road, at Napier, as it is popularly 
termed, being that part of the continuation of 
Hastings-street which has been formed and 
metalled, now extends rather more than a mile 
and a furlong from the Star Hotel, Napier. The 
late contract is just completed, and the work is 
certainly a great public improvement, and at a 
moderate expense. 

Napier Gaol.—The contract has been taken for 
digging the foundation of Napier gaol. The plans 
of the building are prepared. Tenders for the 
carpeaters’ work were to be shortly issued. 

Meanee Bridge.—This bridge is in course of 
erection. Much of the iron and timber had been 
brought. 

Canterbury Railway.—The firat sod of the 
Lyttleton and Christchurch Railway was turned 
with becoming ceremony on the 17th July, 1861. 
Tie day was unfavourable, and accidents occurred 








THE LATE MR. J. M. DERICK, 
ARCHITECT. 

You may be iuclined to add to your short 
notice (p. 743) of this deceased gentleman the 
following specific undertakings :—That he made 
the drawings for the folio work, “Views and 
Details of Stanton Harcoprt Church, Oxon,” pub- 
lished in 1841, for the Oxford Architectural 
Society ; designed the Bruen Testimonial Church 
at Carlow, Ireland, building in 1853-4, in which 
he introduced two granite archeg of g form calcu- 
lated to resist extension where great counterfort 
could not be giyen. A diagram to illustrate the 
principle ig giyen in Vol. xii., p. 34. In 1844 he 
designed a church to be erected at Colabah, in the 
East Indies, in memory of those who fell in the 
wars of Scinde and Affghanistan. This was car- 
ried out in a modified Florid Gothic design, a good 
idea of which may be seen in a gpall wood en- 
graving in the “Zlustrated London News for 
February Ist, 1845, p. 68, representing a cruciform 
plan, with tower and spire at the crux. The church 
at Leeds, the first stone of which was laid Septem- 
ber 14th, 1842, and consecrated at the end of 
October, 1845, though then not finished externally, 
was designed for the Hon. and Rev. Edward 
Bouverie Pusey. The style is Decorated English, 
and the spire, proposed {0 be carried up 230 feet 
from the ground, was not then begun. He also 
made the selected design in the competition for 
the Choristers’ Schools at Magdalen College, 
Oxford; and built a small church at — 
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MEMORIAL CROSS, AURUNGABAD, INDIA. 
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Designed and Executed by Mr, Thomas Earp. 
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MEMORIAL CROSS, AURUN. 
GABAD, INDIA. 


THE memorial cross we have repre« 
sented was designed and executed by 
Mr. Thomas Earp, and is to be erected 
at Aurungabad, India, to the memory 
of thirty-two individuals who were 
killed at that station during the late 
mutiny. 

The cross stands altogether 25 feet in 
height, on three steps. The base jg 
of red and yellow Mansfield stone the 
lower part of it contains an inscrip‘tion, 
and the names of the killed. 

The two centre columns are of Galway 
green marble, and the eight smaller 


-|ones of Aberdeen granite, the annulus 


being of white marble. The cap and 
canopy-work are of red and yellow 
Mansfield stone, with Pyrenean red 
and green marble columns. 

The cross is of the white Mansfield 
stone, inlaid with coloured marbles and 
Derbyshire spar. 

The design originally included sculp. 
tures in the four panels, under canopies ; 
but the subscribers differed in opinion 
as to what subjects would be most ap. 
propriate, and it was ultimately de. 
cided to have representatives of the 
four seasons carved in English foliage. 

This departure from the original de- 
sign is to be regretted, as figures would 
have given more expression to the work, 
and have been more in harmony with 
the general design. 








THE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY’S 
GARDENS, 


Very beautiful indeed the gardens 
are now looking. The turf is as one 
huge emerald, and the beds are well 
filled with flowers. The “ embroidery 
beds,” formed as they are on slopes, 
so as to present a face to those who 
are walking, have a lively and agree- 
able aspect, suggesting care and taste, 
which pleasantness will be even more 
appreciable in the winter. The works 
have made very considerable progress 
since our last visit ; the basins for water 
are completed, and the stone basement 
at the head of the principal body of 
water, on which the memorial of the 
Great Exhibition of 1851 is to stand, 
has been erected, and is ready to re- 
ceive it. Last week a rough model of 
the Memorial was put up, and Mr. 
Durham’s figure of the Queen, which 
is to surmount it, was submitted to the 
inspection of H.R.H. the Prince Con- 
sort, and others interested in the monu- 
ment. It is a most elegant statue; 
and the whole promises to be, when 
completed, a most successful work. It 
is understood that the memorial will be 
solemnly inaugurated very soon after 
the opening of the International Exhi- 
bition, — probably on her Majesty’s 
birthday. 

Two circular dome-topped band- 
houses, of iron and weod (the latter 
covered with zinc), on brick and stone 
basements, are nearly finished. They 
are light and tasteful in design. The 
works here, as our readers know, have 
all been executed by Mr. Kelk. C.F. 
Harrison has been his general foreman 
from the commencement, and deserves 
a passing word. 

Vases and statues (the former only 
temporary) are springing up in various 
parts of the grounds, including two 
Victories by Rauch in bronze, presented 
to the Horticultural Society by the 
Prince Consort. These stand on pe- 
destals at the east end of the central 
cross-walk. With much that is elegant 
and satisfying in these statues, there 18 
a weakness about the feet and legs of 
them, especially as seen from some 
situations, that leads us to suppose they 
have suffered in casting. 








NokxtHampton. — The foundation- 
stone of the new Town Hall has been 
laid in St. Giles’s-square. In the space 
where the hall will be built there were 





nearly fifteen hundred people assembled. 
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THE ST. JAMES’S BATHS AND 
WASHHCUSE, LONDON. 


Tux legislative enactments of 1846 and 1847, 
enabling boroughs and parishes to erect public 
baths and washhouses with money charged on the 
rates led, as might readily be expected, to the 
building of several large establishments 3 and 
amongst them is the one to which the attention of 
our readers is directed in our present number. It 
was anticipated by those who in 1844 first 
promulgated this plan to impr ‘ve the physical and 
moral condition of the labouring classes, that its 
system would be such as to meet, in the course 
of time, with adoption in all thickly-populated 
districts of the kingdom. 

The establishment which our illustrations 1epre- 
sent has recently been enlarged under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Charles Lee, architect. The original 
structure was designed by Mr. Pritchard Baly,C.E.; 
and the peculiarity of the site has had considerable 
influence on the plan and arrangements. The 
commissioners, being unable to get a piece of 
ground of the extent necessary for the desired 
buiid‘ngs, had not only to obtain the sanction of 
the Vestry, but also of the Poor-Law Commis- 
sioners and of the Guardians of the Poor, to 
enable them to appropriate for the purposes of the 
Act the freehold site on which the St. James’s 
Public Baths and Washhouse are erected. 

The building is necessarily divided into three 
floors, exclusive of the basement, which is wholly 
set apart to the business of the engineering and 
towel-washing departments. On the first-floor 
there are thirty-six first-class and fifty-four 
second-class private baths; a swimming-bath, 
41 feet in length and 31 feet wide; besides 
a commodious board-room, and first-class wait- 
ing-room for women, and superintendent’s office, 
communicating with the money-taker’s offices 
and entrances on the ground-floor in Marshall- 
street, by separate flights of stone stairs; so 
that bathers of the two classes have to pass 
through the particular doors assigned to them. 
It deserves especial remark, also, that the 
swimming-bath, which contained upwards of 
30,000 gallons of water, is constructed of 
wrought-iron, and over the area of the stone- 
yard belonging to St. James’s parish. The depth 
varies according to the incline of the bottom. On 
the second-floor are provided eighty-four separate 
washing and drying compartments, five centrifugal 
wringing-machines, a commodious mangling and 
ironing department, appropriately fitted up with 
every convenience, and a large waiting-room. Access 
to the washhouse and laundry is gained by means 
of a roomy entrance in Dufour’s-place, Broad- 
street, which leads to a double flight of stone 
stairs, communicating with the matron’s office ; in 
which a money-taker serves out tickets to the 
washers, marked with the time at which they 
were issued, On the second floor is also provided 
suitable accommodation for the superintendent 
and matron, The establishment is replete in every 
arrangement for the comfort and convenience of 
customers of both classes ; and the first-class baths 
provided for women are attractive in the highest 
degree. The details of management are excellent, 
aud everything wore the semblance of order and 
regularity. The new buildings have been sub- 
stantially erected by Mr. William Palmer, and the 
additional engineering works by the contractor, 
Mr. Alfred May. 

_ The sum Spent by the Commissioners for bu'ld- 
ings, machinery, furniture, towelling, &c., from 
first to last, is, in round numbers, 21,0007. ; of 
which, 15,0002. were raised at 4 per cent., and 
6,000/. at 43 per cent., on the security of the rates, 
repayable by annual instalments extending over 
& period of thirty years. Compared with many 
undertakings, and measured by the value of the 
results already obtained, this outlay may well be 
termed productive. 

Mn . great an extent has the establishment 
a made use of that, since it was opened in 1852, 

‘© gross receipts from bathers and washers have 
‘mounted, to September 28th of this present year, 
to the very considerable sum of 19,726/. 9s. 5d.; 
of which, 8,134/, 8s. 11d. was on account of the 
puahhouse, which had been used on 383,590 dif- 
Por , occasions, 987,922 baths were taken; 
. which number there were 183,791  first- 
ne 555,896 second, and 248,235 swimming. 
ibys sing that the majority of bathers 
bender class: this is chiefly due to the pre- 
a g numbers of the humbler classes who 

; ocated near this establishment. 
we —e eres however, that, as baths 
alvenead a ave been increased, the demand 
uhm o e supply. In the year 1856 a 

as made up by Mr. Woolcott, then 








secretary to the parent committee, showing the 
steady progression of business at the metropolitan 
establishments, as well as the importance which 
this system had assumed in parishes where it was 
fairly and liberally started, By that return it 
was shown that,— 


In the year 1848, the receipts at two establishments in 


London amounted t0....ccccccsssecccces £2,806 5 1 
In 1849, at three Cte sxaics pdcwdaswes 6,379 17 2 
In 1850, at four GE vc ddtecdeeceeees 9,823 10 6 
In 1851, at six CH ves cawheeeudence 12,906 12 5 
Tn 1852, at eight CHEE ac 0cee fedecevede 15,627 5 8 
In 1853, at nine rs eee errr 18,213 5 8 
In 1854, at eleven GM cctccoreveces eve 99,357:17 § 
In 1855, at thirteen ditto .....ccccccecces 24,526 7 2 


a em 


Producing an increase, in the year 1855 over 

NOQQSGE 5c nc acca nceuesccaduceseuaes £21,630 2 1 
And, including the receipts to the close of 

the years 1846 and 1847, making atotalof 116,755 2 10 


It is obvious that the system established in the 
year 1844 has proved highly beneficial to the 
community. 

In adverting to the foregoing return, it would 
be unjust not to observe, that few measures of 
social progress have owed more to one individual 
than this important organization owes to Mr. 
Baly for the ability that he has displayed in 
applying his engineering knowledge and inventive 
powers to the purposes of daily life. The public 
are also indebted, very largely, for the direct and 
material aid which the parent committee have 
given to the development of its principles in the 
country. Itis unnecessary to dwell at any length 
upon the great difficulties which that committee 
had to surmount: at the same time it must be 
remembered that one of the essentials of success, 
on which everything depended, was that baths 
aud wash-houses should be self-supporting; and 
the difficulty lay in combining this essential with 
such charges as should place them fairly within 
the reach of the humbler classes.* That difficulty 
the company fairly met and grappled with. They 
proved that the remedy required by humanity 
and morality is not incompatible with the stern 
demands of political economy. They demonstrated 
most satisfactorily that dirt need not necessarily 
be the companion of poverty, and that the poorer 
classes of the community need not be subjected to 
an evil at once degrading and injurious. 

Looking, then, to the fact, that during the last 
two years (1859 and 1860) there was a surplus of 
receipts over expenditure, at the St. James’s Baths 
and Washhouses, of nearly 500/.; and that even 
now this valuable institution is comparatively un- 
known to many, owing to its retired situation ; it 
may be safely said that the results which have 
followed, and are likely to follow, will be advan- 
tageous to the ratepayers. 

In conclusion, we will repeat the words of the 
report addressed by Mr. Baly to the parent com- 
mittee in 1852,”+—‘ No honest blush need cross 
the mechanic’s face at receiving here a dole of 
charity: he is enabled to pay for the benefit he 
receives, and he is only bound by that reasonable 
tie of gratitude to those whose position, influence, 
and skill have practically devised those means for 
his comfort, the acknowledgment of which is alike 
honourable to the recipient and the donor.” 





REFERENCES TO PLANS. 
Ground Plan. 


. Waiting-room to swimming-bath. 
Offices. 

. Entrance to women’s first-class baths. 

. Entrance to women’s second-class baths. 
Waiting. room to women’s second-class baths, 
Entrance to men’s first-class baths. 
Entrance to men’s second-class baths. 
Staircase to women’s first-class baths. 
Staircase to women’s second-class baths. 
Staircase to men’s first-class baths. 
Staircase to men’s second-class baths. 
Stars to one pair. 

Passage. 
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One-pair Plan, 


Board-room. 

. Superintendent’s office. 

Women’s first-class waiting-room. 

. Stairs to two pairs. 

. Women’s first-class baths. 

Women’s second-class baths. 
Waiting-room to men’s second-class baths. 
Men/’s second-class baths. 
Waiting-room to men’s first-class baths. 
Men’s first-class baths. 

Swimming-bath. 

. Matron’s office. 

. From laundry. 

W.Cs. 
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* The Act 10 & 11 Vic. cap. 61, enacts, that the 
charges for the baths for the labouring classes shall be 
one penny for a cold bath, and twopence for a warm bath ; 
also for the use, by one person, of the conveniences for 
washing and drying, threepence for two hours together 
in any one day. 

t+ See ‘‘Statement of the Proceedings of the Com- 
mittee appointed to promote the Establishment of Baths 
and Washhouses for the Labouring Classes,’ &c, &c. 
1852, London; Effingham Wilson. , 








Two-pair Plan. 


Superintendent’s sitting-room. 
Kitchen. 

Bed-rooms. 

Store-rooms. 

Landing. 

Well-hole to light waiting-rooms. 
Mangles. 

Troning-room. 

Ironing-boards. 

- Washing-places and drying-closets. 
Shelves, 

Wringing machines. 

Roof over swimming-baths. 
Washers’ waiting-room. 

Stairs for ingress. 

Stairs for egress. 

W.Cs. 
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THE WELSHPOOL SEWERAGE AND 
WATER SUPPLY QUESTIONS. 


An adjourned public meeting has been held 
in the Town Hall, Welshpool, for the pur- 
pose of receiving and considering the report 
of the committee appointed at a public meet- 
ing of the ratepayers, held on the 9th of July 
last, to make inquiries and report in respect of 
the proposals for providing the town with sewer- 
age, drainage, and water supply. The mayor pre- 
sided. The report stated that the cost of the 
sewerage, according to Messrs. Dymond’s estimate 
of 1855, was 2,958/.; to the tenders of 1857, 
2,5832.; and to those of 1861, 3,248/.; and as to 
water supply, that the quantity of water flowing 
over the weir at the Black-pool was equal to 
159,860 cubic feet each day, after continued 
dry weather, and that the quantity would appear 
to be generally much more, while that required 
for the supply of the town was only 17,564 
cubic feet each day: a storage reservoir, there- 
fore, it was conceived, would not be requisite : the 
cost of such a reservoir, according to Messrs. 
Dymond’s estimate of 1855, would be 2,822/.; 
according to the tenders of 1857, 2,600/.; and 
according to those of September, 1861, 3,851/. 
The cost, without the storage reservoir, according 
to Messrs. Dymond’s estimate, is 2,325/.; accord- 
ing to the tender of 1857, 2,262/.; and according 
to those of the present year, 2,874/. The meet- 
ing resolved unanimously, “ That the report of 
the committee be approved of, and the ratepayers 
express a hope that the local board, in complying 
with the requirements of the Health of Towns 
Acts, do use their utmost endeavours to carry out 
the sanitary measures suggested effectually, with 
strict regard to economy.” Mr. E. T. Harrison, 
surgeon, in seconding the motion, proceeded to 
show that the great cause of an epidemic linger- 
ing so much longer in Welshpool than in other 
parts of the country was because of the bad system 
of drainage which they had. 








BATH SCHOOL OF ART. 


A puBLIC MEETING was held in the Guildhall 
on Saturday before last, presided over by the 
Mayor, to distribute to successful competitors the 
medals and other prizes awarded by the Depart- 
ment of Science and Art. 

Mr. Tite, M.P., was present, and delivered an 
excellent address, in course of which he said :— 
When we were shut out from the Continent by 
the long war which followed the French revolu- 
tion, “ when,” as Byron phrased it, “George III. 
was king,” certainly in the art and science of 
architecture, painting, combination of colour, and 
all that related to the elegancies of life, England 
sank below the Continent. The opening up of the 
Continent after the peace revealed that to them ; 
and their learned societies in London did all they 
could to encourage a better acquaintance with art 
literature, and with the ancient stores of painting, 
architecture, and sculpture abroad, of which they 
had become, to a certain extent, ignorant. Still 
nothing was done amongst the people until the 
revivification, if he might so speak, of the Society 
of Acts, with which he had been connected twenty- 
five years. That Society had diminished to 500 
or 600 members, doing nothing, and was revived 
principally by the influence of that excellent man, 
the Prince Consort. It then brought this ques- 
tion distinctly under the notice of the Govern- 
ment, and Government had since given it the 
support which was becoming to them. Looking at 
the enormous sums of money required annually 
from Parliament for the education of the people, 
it was natural that the Government should desire 
in this case to encourage the admirable principle 
of making these schools self-supporting. It was 
a right principle for Englishmen to act upon, 
making them independent of Government aid. He 
wished to tell the lads now before him, that their 
skill was in their own right hands, and that the 
ability to serve themselves was the best ability 
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they could possibly possess. Those who had been 
disappointed in obtaining distinction this year 
should not give up. The Scottish patriot, when 
defeated, believed his country ruined, and threw 
himself on the ground in despair. While in that 
position, he saw a spider attempt nine times before 
it succeeded in attaching the end of its web. He 
had made eight attempts, and failed; but he 
decided from this incident to make the ninth, and 
he then succeeded. So it would be with the young 
folk before him; and if they deserved success 
next year, they would be successful. 

Mr. Tite then proceeded to distribute the prizes ; 
and, in seconding a vote of thanks to Mr. C. E. 
Davis, the honorary secretary, he said it was re- 
markable to see, in Roman Catholic Belgium, 
where great attention was paid to these matters, 
that art was lower, certainly amongst the painters, 
than in almost any country in Europe; so that 
Belgian painters stood no chance with English. 

Had Mr. Tite been at the late Art Congress 
in Antwerp, we are disposed to think he would 
have qualified this remark. 





ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS, 


OPERATIONS will commence here on Monday 
evening, the 4th of November, when the presi- 
dent, Mr. Tite, M.P., will deliver an opening 
address; and a paper, “On the Conservation of 
Ancient Architectural Monuments and Remains,” 
will be read by Mr. G. G. Scott, R.A, 

In conformity with a resolution passed at the 
special general meeting, held on Monday, July 1, 
1861, the consideration of the subject of Archi- 
tectural Examination will be resumed on the 
second Monday in November (the 11th). 

On the succeeding Monday evening, November 
18th, a paper, “On the Mode in which Light was 
Introduced into Greek Temples,” will be read by 
Mr. James Fergusson, fellow. 





STATUES AND MONUMENTS. 

Statue of the late Sir William Peel.—A white 
marble statue of the late Sir William Peel, in his 
uniform, in the act of drawing the sword from the 
scabbard, and of full life size,on a pedestal of veined 
marble, has been placed in the chancel of Sandy 
church: the inscription is on the pedestal. The 
statue, according to the Bedford Times, is a 
striking likeness. It was executed by Mr. Theed, 
of London. 

Statue of the late John Fielden, M.P.—The 
committee to the Fieldeu Memorial Fund have 
determined to commemorate the services of the 
late John Fielden, M.P. for Oldham, in amelio- 
rating the condition of factory children, by the 
erection of a bronze statue in a public part of 
Todmorden. The statue will be 7 feet 6 inches 
high, and will cost 1,000/., independent of the 
pedtstal and expenses of erection. The sculptor 
to whom the work has been entrusted is Mr. J. H. 
Foley, R.A. Amongst the public men who have 
contributed are the Earl of Shaftesbury, Lord 
John Manners, Lord Feversham, and the Right 
Hon. W. Cowper. 

Statue of Sir Thomas Acland.—The somewhat 
novel circumstance of the erection of a monument 
to a living worthy has just taken place at Exeter. 
A marble statue of Sir T. Acland, of Killerton, 
Devon, has been erected on one of the plateaux of 
Northernbay, in the city of Exeter, by Mr. E. B. 
Stephens, sculptor. At the ceremony of inaugura- 
tion the Mayor and corporation of Exeter at- 
tended in state ; a large number of county gentle- 
men and others being present. Among these were 
the Earl of Devon, Lord Poltimore, Lord Clifford, 
Sir S. Northcote, M.P., the Right Hon. M. Adder- 
ley, M.P., Rear-Admiral Craigie, General Studd, 
Colonel Acland, Dr. Acland, the Rev. LL. Acland, 
and Mr, J. B. Acland (four sons of the hon. 
baronet). A banqnet was held in the evening, the 
Earl of Devon in the chair. The following motto 
on the pedestal was suggested by the late Earl 
Fortescue, who in early life was the political op- 
ponent of Sir T. Acland :—“ Presenti ¢ibi maturos 
largimur honores.” The statue contained the fol- 
lowing inscription: —* Erected as a tribute of 
affectionate respect for private worth and public 
integrity, and in testimony of admiration for the 
generous heart and open hand which, without 
regard to party, race, or creed, have been ever 

ready to protect the weak, to relieve the needy, 
and succour the oppressed.” 

Monument to John Leyden.—The monument 
to the memory of Dr. John Leyden, the poet and 
linguist, which has been erected in his native vil- 
lage of Denholm, Roxburghshire, has been inaugu- 
rated, amid a vast assemblage of his admirers. 





On the monument are the following inscriptions : 
“ John Leyden, born at Denholm, 8th September, 
1775. Died at Batavia, 28th August, 1811.” “To 
the memory of the poet and Oriental scholar, 
whose genius, learning, and manly virtues were 
an honour to his country, and shed a lustre on his 
native Teviotdale, this monument was erected 
A.D. 1861.” The Earl of Minto and Admiral 
Elliot took part in the inaugural ceremony. 

Monument to M. Jacquard.—The monument 
recently erected by the Chamber of Commerce of 
Lyons, in the cemetery of Oulins, near that city, 
over the grave of Jacquard, the inventor of the 
loom for weaving figured silk, has been inau- 
gurated, in presence of an immense concourse of 
people. The monument consists of a white marble 
tomb, raised several steps above the level of the 
ground, and sculptured with a bas-relief repre- 
senting the city of Lyons crowning Jacquard’s 
bust. Over this, in gold letters, “A. Jacquard” 
is inscribed. The tomb is surrounded by an iron 
railing. 








EDINBURGH. 
THE NEW POST-OFFICE, INDUSTRIAL MUSEUM, &C., 


The Post-office.—The foundation-stone of this 
new edifice was laid by the Prince Consort on the 
28rd ult. The day was kept partly as a holiday, 
and thousands witnessed the ceremonial. The 
site of the new building is one of the most central 
in the city, being at the point where the three 
principal thoroughfares,—the North Bridge, 
Princes-street, and Leith-walk,—intersect each 
other. To make way for it, the Theatre Royal 
and the adjoining buildings in Shakspeare-square 
have been removed; and, while in front the new 
building will be on the street level, the ground 
falls precipitously behind, and the North British 
Railway, from its central station in what was in 
olden time the “ Nor’ loch,” will be able to send 
its vans for the mail-bags under the eaves of the 
building. The new Post-office will be built from 
designs prepared by Mr. Matheson, of her Majesty’s 
Board of Works in Edinburgh, and is in the 
Italian style. The building presents a frontage 
of 186 feet to Princes-street, and of 178 feet to 
the North-bridge; both fronts being broken into 
three portions; the wings being three stories in 
height and the centres two stories. Inthe public 
lobby, as designed, the architect proposes to in- 
troduce walls and pilasters of polished red and 
gray granite. The internal arrangements of the 
office include two large saloons, 80 feet by 42 feet, 
for the letter-carriers and sorters. The contractor 
for the builder is Mr. George Roberts; and a 
period of three years has been given to finish it. 
The cost of the site was about 40,000/7., it being 
one of the most valuable in the city; and that 
of the new building is estimated at about 50,0002. 
The Prince Consort, in his reply to an address 
by the Lord Provost, alluded in commendatory 
terms to the new post banks, which, he trusted, 
would confer most important benefits on the work- 
ing classes. 

The Industrial Museum.—After the laying of 
the chief stone of the new Post-office, the Prince 
Consort and suite, attended by the Lord Provost 
and magistrates, proceeded to the University, in the 
large quadrangle of which the University rifle corps 
were drawn up as a guard of honour. The Prince 
was met on the staircase leading to the Natural 
History Museum, by Sir D. Brewster, the Vice- 
Chancellor and Principal of the University, and 
court and senatus of the college, in their academical 
robes. The Prince then proceeded to lay the chief 
stone of the Industrial Museum, the site of which 
is immediately in rear of the University buildings. 
Unfortunately, the site is not one which will pre- 
sent a complete view of the Museum from any 
distance. For the present, only a little more than 
a third part of the building has been contracted 
fur,—namely, the east wing and a small part of 
the centre. The designs tor the edifice are by 
Captain Fowke, R.E, and Mr. Robert Matheson, 
architect to her Majesty’s Commissioners of Works 
in Scotland. The entire frontage is about 395 feet, 
and the portion contracted for extends to 170 feet. 
The general character of the building is Venetian, 
but adapted in its arrangements toa more rigorous 
climate. The frontage of each wing is about 
90 feet, and the central portion, which recedes 
from the wings about 26 feet, exhibits a principal 
entrance and upper and lower corridors, connecting 
the wings, and running parallel with the great 
saloon behind. The entrance is by a triple arch- 
way breaking the line of the lower corridor. The 
whole building is set on an elevated basement, 
diminishing to the westward with the rise of the 
ground. ‘The edifice in the interior consists of a 
great saloon, which will be 266 feet by 70 feet, 


and of large saloons behind each wing, 130 feet by 
57 feet ; and of side saloons, 70 feet by 51 feet, 
The present contract embraces the east wing saloon 
and side saloon, and 105 feet of the great saloon, 
The height from the floor to the roof of the latter 
is 77 feet. There are semicircular flights of stairg 
rising from either end of the great saloon, giving 
access to two galleries, upper and lower, which are 
carried round all the saloons. Ornamental iron 
hand-rails are carried round the galleries ; and the 
roof, which is supported from the floor level on 
cast-iron pillars, is constructed of laminated arched 
ribs. In the east wing a large lecture-room will 
occupy the basement and lower story, with accom. 
modation for 700 persons; and the two upper 
stories will form small exhibition saloons of about 
80 feet by 52 feet. The present contract, it is 
expected, will take about two years to finish. The 
contractor is Mr. David Rae, who is just on the 
eve of completing another Government contract in 
Edinburgh—namely, the new RKegister-house, 
situate behind the original building, at the east 
end of Princes-street. 

Holyrood.—After the ceremony at the Museum, 
Mr. Cowper and Mr. Matheson conducted the 
Prince over the new stables and guardhouse now 
building in front of the palace, also over the 
grounds attached to the palace and the chapel. In 
the palace his Royal Highness had the opportunity 
of inspecting the designs of the new Post-office and 
the Industrial Museum. 

The Ancient Market Cross.—Some time ago we 
noticed the proposal made by a number of gentle- 
men in Edinburgh to resuscitate, on or near the 
old site, the ancient Market-cross which had been 
removed about a century ago. This proposal we 
now learn has been abandoned ; the town-council 
having refused by a majority to grant the site 
required, but proposing another, the acceptance of 
which the committee considered would be “ incon- 
sistent with all traditions on the subject, and 
irreconcileable with all the expectations that had 
been held out to subscribers.” The committee 
conclude their statement by expressing “ sincere 
concern at this issue of their repeated efforts; and 
fear that the possibility of reviving the Cross of 
Edinburgh in any shape, through concurrence of 
the town-council, is at an end.” They now order 
that the money gathered for the re-erection of 
the cross be returned to the respective donors, 
Tie design submitted was as nearly as possible a 
fac simile of the cross removed in 1756; and the 
site requested was at the opening of Parliament- 
square in the High-street. The majority of the 
town-council (whose small sympathy with tradition 
and antiquity was singularly instanced in their 
refusal to fulfil the Act of Parliament in reference 
to Trinity College Churcl) proposed a site oppo- 
site the County-buildings, which did not belong 
to them, and which an Act of Parliament had 
expressly declared should not be built upon. 

Co-operative Building Company.—The founda- 
tion-stone of the first new building undertaken by 
the Edinburgh Co-operative Building Company 
has been laid by the Rev. Dr. Begg. ‘The company, 
says the local News, was commenced about six 
months ago with a nominal capital of 10,000/., the 
shares being 12. each. After having the society 
fully organised, a conveniently-situate piece of 
ground was secured between Canonmills and 
Stockbridge, at the back of Saxe-Coburg-place. 
The piece of ground is enough for the erection of 
five blocks of buildings, each separate block con- 
taining eight houses two stories high, and each 
house having three distinct apartments, with 
requisite conveniences ; and, besides, attached to 
it, a plot of ground suitable for a garden. 





NEW HOSPITALS. 

Leeds.—A new hospital for women and children 
has been opened at Leeds by the Bishop of Ripon 
and the Earl of Carlisle. For the purpose, Spring: 
field Lodge.was purchased, at a cost of 8,000/., 
and alterations and additions have been made at @ 
farther outlay of about 1,4007. The hospital is 
capable of accommodating fifty to sixty patients, 
and is situate a little to the north of St. Georges 
Church, on elevated ground. The old building 
(the front part of which was two stories high, and 
the back three) was not pulled down, but the roof 
was taken off, so as to give greater height to the 
chamber floor, over which an additional story hss 
been added. A lantern tower, rising considerably 
above the roof, marks its character as a public 
stitution. The architects employed were Messrs 
Perkin & Backhouse, At a special general 
board of the trustees of the Leeds Infirmary, it 
has been resolved to erect a new infirmary ® 


Mount Pleasant, or Sunny Bank, also near St. 
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site to be sold for the purchase of the new site ; 
but the cost of the new erections to be provided 
for by public subscriptions. A building committee 
has accordingly been formed, with full power to 
nurchase the site, to obtain and select designs, 
and generally to carry the works into execution. 

Devonport.—Plans have been prepared by Mr. 
Alfred Norman, of Devonport, architect, for a pro- 
posed “ Devonport, Stonehouse, and Cornwall 
Hospital,” to be erected on an elevated site 
at the head of Newpassage-hill. Miss Night- 
ingale, Sir J. Liddell, Dr. Sutherland, and 
Captain Galton, R.E., are said to have been 
consulted in reference to the building. The 
intended building will consist of a centre and 
two pavilion wings, situate within ten minutes’ 
walk from the railway station. The central block 
has a basement appropriated for the general offices. 
On the ground-floor is an entrance-hall, witha re- 
ception room for dispensary or out-patients; also 
a dispensary, a reception-room for the medical 
officers and managers, and a matron’s room. On 
the first-floor are two special wards adapted for 
thirteen beds, proposed for reception of children 
and patients enabled to pay a weekly sum on the 
principle of the Mount Edgcumbe Ward at Ply- 
mouth. On the second-floor are two special wards, 
adapted for six beds, which it is proposed to ap- 
propriate as an eye infirmary. The fall of the 
ground has made it available for a basement under 
the western pavilion wing: part of this is appro- 
priated for additional offices, and the remainder 
(all of which is above the surface) for a casualty 
or accident ward, with eight beds. The first-floor 
of this wing will have sixteen beds for male 
patients, and the second-floor the same number of 
beds for female patients. The eastern pavilion 
wing has no basement, but contains two floors 
for sixteen beds each, to be appropriated, with a 
separate entrance-hall, staircase, and airing ground, 
exclusively as a female lock ward. 





CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 

Seaford, Susser.—The chancel of this church 
has been removed during the past week: it was a 
square brick apartment, with flat lathed and 
plastered ceiling, and sash windows; and a new 
chancel and apse are being erected. Transepts are 
to be added, and the south porch and seating 
renewed. The Early English nave arches, which 
will not be disturbed, are remarkable for having 
the capitals of the piers sculptured, with full- 
length figures about nine inches high, representing 
sculptural historical subjects. The work is under- 
taken by Mr. Cane, of Brighton. The architect is 
Mr. John Billing. 

Kingstone (Stafford).—The new church lately 
erected here, to replace the old dilapidated parish 
church, was consecrated by the Bishop of Lich- 
field on the 2ist ult. It is designed in the Early 
English style of Gothic architecture, and consists 
of a nave, apsidal chancel, south aisle (divided 
from the nave by an arcade of five arches), and a 
vestry ; and at the east end of the aisle is a tower 
and spire to contain five bells; but at present the 
three removed from the former tower only are 
used. The benefice is in the gift of the Earl of 
Shrewsbury and Talbot, and the church has been 
erected at his expense, with the aid of grants from 
the Lichfield Diocesan Society and the Incorpo- 
rated Society for Building Churches, from the 
designs of Mr. D. Brandon, and is intended to 
contain sittings for 800 persons, all of which are | 
open and free. The walis are constructed of stone 
from the Hollington quarries, in random work ; 
and the dressed stonework of the windows, doors, 
buttresses, and copings is from other beds of the 
same quarries, The floors are paved with Messrs. | 

inton’s encanstic tiles, 6f varied designs; and | 
under the floor of the vestry a crypt has been pro- 
vided for warming the church. The open-tim- | 
bered roofs, resting on richly-carved corbels, are 
covered on the outside with Staffordshire tiles, | 
and the spire with circular and square tiles of a | 
similar description, The works have been carried 
out by Mr. Evans, of Ellastone; and the carving 
of the corbels, bosses, stone pulpit, and font, have 
been executed by Mr. Ford, of Stoke-on-Trent. 

Crickhowell_—The old church spire (the only 
one in the county) has lately undergone repair. 
The old shingling has been stripped off, and it is 
now re-shingled with cleaved heart-of-oak, and 
restored to its original height, with a new vane 
and points, The work will cost the parish about 
400/. The money has been borrowed, to be re- 
paid, with interest, by instalments spread over a 
period of twenty years, A new town-clock is to 
@ placed in the tower under the parapet. 

_ Leamington.—The Roman Catholic Chapel, in 
George-street, is about to be replaced by a more 











commodious structure, from designs by Mr. H. 
Clutton, of London, the execution of which has 
been entrusted to Mr. Gascoyne, whose tender of 
3,102. has been accepted by the referees. The 
new edifice, which will occupy the site of the pre- 
sent building, although the west front will project 
further into George-street, will be in the Lom- 
bardic style of architecture. Its extreme length 
will be 100 feet, and its greatest width 54 feet. 

Offenham.—The church of Offenham has been 
renovated and enlarged, at a cost of about 1,800/., 
from plans by Mr. Preedy, of London, architect, 
carried out by Mr. James Griffiths, of Elders- 
field, builder. Besides a nave and chancel, the 
church now includes a north aisle and vestry, 
and the porch is on the south instead of the 
north side: although the tower arch is no lon- 
ger obscured by an unsightly gallery, there are 
seventy-seven additional sittings, in all nearly 
200. The old tower (at the west end) has been 
preserved. Early Decorated is the style adopted. 
The length of the nave is 45 feet; chancel, 
25 feet 6 inches. The old tower opens into the 
church with a pointed arch, having a square- 
headed moulding, ornamented with the ‘Tudor 
flower, and the spandrils filled with a carving like 
a ribbon pattern. A lady (whose name is un- 
known except to the incumbent) has presented a 
window for the east end of the chancel: it is of 
three lights, with circular head. The large circle 
in the head of the window contains a represen- 
tation of the Saviour walking on the Sea of 
Galilee, with the legend, “ It is I: be not afraid.” 
It was wished that this should be the prominent 
subject in the window, and hence the unsual shape 
of the head, where tracery would have otherwise 
been inserted. Below, and extending across the 
three lights, is represented the Feeding of the Five 
Thousand, the miracle which immediately pre- 
ceded the above-named event. The lower com- 
partments are occupied by the Last Supper, the 
Crucifixion, and the Breaking of Bread at Emmaus. 
The window was designed by the architect, as also 
were two smaller windows in the aisle, the one 
representing Moses and Joshua, this being a 
memorial to the late Captain Preedy, and the 
other containing the figure of Elias, the gift of 
the architect. The chancel has been laid with 
encaustic tiles by Mr. Godwin, of Lugwardine. 
Oak stalls with carved ends are placed in the 
chancel, and the nave and aisle are filled with 
seats of stained deal. There is an alabaster pulpit, 
of an elongated graduated shape, supported by 
small shafts of red Devonshire marble, with carved 
caps. The iron hinges, gates, palisading, and 
standards and brackets for lighting, were supplied 
by Mr. Leaver, of Maidenhead. The church seats, 
altar-rails, and communion-table, are of oak, por- 
tions of the timber in the old church having been 
introduced where practicable. Additional ground 
has been given to the churchyard. 

Dundry.—The parish church of St. Michael, 
Dundry, of which we gave an engraving in a pre- 
vious volume, has been re-opened, after having 
been to a great extent rebuilt. The tower, which 
is a celebrated landmark,—as, from its great height 
(being built on the summit of a high hill), it can 
be seen for a considerable distance out on the 
Atlantic,—has been allowed to stand, and has been 
restored internally, and a new ringing-loft pro- 
vided. The church, which was in a ruinous state, 
has been entirely taken down and rebuilt on an 
extended scale. The Rev. D. Boutflower, chap- 
lain R.N., gave, it is said, 600/. towards the re- 
building ; and the remainder (except about 100/., 
which has yet to be procured), has been raised by 
rate and by voluntary contributions. The cost 
entailed has been 1,500. During the demolition 
of the old church some interesting relics were 
discovered. The ancient stone pulpit was found 
imbedded in the wall; and a statue, 3 feet high, 
supposed to be a statue of St. Michael, much dis- 
coloured, was buried in plaster: some old coins 
were also picked up, among which was a Bath 
farthing of ancient date. The old church was 
supposed to have been erected in the twelfth 
or thirteenth century. The restoration, or re- 
building, rather, has been carried out under 
the superintendence of Mr. S. B. Gabriel, of 
Bristol, architect. A new aisle has been added 
on the south side, with piers and arches cor- 
responding with the old ones on the north 
side, which have also been taken down and 
rebuilt. Such of the old windows as were in good 
character have been repaired and reinserted in 
new walls, with a new east window in the chancel. 
The floor of the church has been raised 2 feet. 
The roofs are open, and of red deal, stained and 
varnished, with carved ribs and principals, filled 
in with tracery and supported on carved brackets, 
representing angels with different musical instru- 








ments. Open benches of pitch pine, varnished, 
have been substituted for the old sleeping-boxes. 
The west gallery has been removed, and the fine 
tower archway restored and thrown open to the 
church. A new vestry has been built on the 
north side. The pulpit is octagonal, and of 
Bath stone, with red Devonshire marble shafts 
and freestone arches over. The chancel arch 
is also supported on red Devonshire marble 
detached shafts, and carved brackets represent- 
ing two archangels. The roof of the chancel 
is polygonal, of red deal boarding, stained 
and varnished, with moulded ribs and bosses at 
intersection, the latter facsimiles of some old ones 
found in taking down the old roofs. The font 
has been cleansed of innumerable coats of white- 
wash, and is placed near the south porch. A new 
organ, by Bevington, of London, has been placed 
at the east end of the north aisle, and the church 
warmed by Messrs. Haden’s apparatus. The altar 
rails, brackets and standards for candles, are of 
wrought iron and brass foliage, made by Mr. 
Singer, of Frome; and the carving was executed 
by Mr. H. Margetson, of Bristol. The whole of 
the works have been carried out by the under- 
mentioned tradesmen, all of Bristol: Mr. Stevens, 
the mason’s work; Mr. M. C. Williams, the car- 
penter’s and joiner’s works; Mr. Osborne, the 
plumber’s works; Messrs. Lewis & Son, the 
slater’s, plasterer’s, and painter’s works; Mr. 
Harris, the smith’s work; and Mr. Gay, the 
glazier’s work. 

Hayward’s Heath (Cuckfield).—The Rev. T. A. 
Maberly has issued notice, urging the necessity 
of erecting a new church at Hayward’s Heath; 
stating that the accommodation afforded in the 
school-room, which was never intended to be 
more than of a temporary character, is not suffi- 
cient; and that the time has come to extend it, 
He states that Mr. Sergison will give the site for 
the church, and he will himself subscribe 100/, 
towards the building. The sum required, he says, 
will be 3,0007.; and as soon as that sum is pro- 
mised it shall be commenced. 








STAINED GLASS. 


Indford Church (Herefordshire).—A memorial 
window has been placed in the picturesque little 
parish church of Ludford, by the Hon. Frederick 
Walpole and his sister, to their parents. Thesub- 
jects chosen are the Baptism of our Lord, and the 
Last Supper. The tracery opes are filled with 
devotional angels, &c. This window was executed 
by Messrs. R. B. Edmundson & Son, of Man- 
chester. 

Elton Church (near Iudlow).—The Rev. Chas. 
Kent, M.A., of Ludford, has inserted a new three- 
light window in the west end of the parish church 
of Elton, and has had it filled with stained glass, 
in memory of his late wife, who was buried here. 
The subjects are,—in the centre light, Christ 
Blessing Little Children ; on the left, the Raising 
of Jairus’s Daughter; and on the right, the 
Raising of Dorcas. The tracery is richly filled in 
with ornament, emblems, &c. Messrs. Edmundson 
& Son, of Manchester, were the artists. 

R. C. Chapel, Crook.—A stained-glass window 
in the Roman Catholic chapel at Crook has been 
destroyed by the explosion of gas mentioned in 
our last number. The cost of the window is said 
to have been about 3007. The building itself was 
much shattered. 

Wisbech Church.—A memorial window has just 
been placed in the parish church of Wisbech. It 
occupies a place over the west door, and is substi- 
tuted for a very large plain Perpendicular window. 
The design of the stonework is Early English, and 
was furnished by Mr. W. Smith, of London, archi- 
tect. The window consists of four lights, and the 
tracery is formed by a pattern extending horizon- 
tally, and cut off by the arch of the window. Mr. 
W. Walton, of Wisbech, did the masonry work. 
The staiued glass with which the lights and tra- 
cery are filled was designed and executed by 
Messrs. Clayton & Bell. Describing the subject 
from the left-hand corner at the bottom, and pro- 
ceeding in horizontal lines,—in the lowest rank 
we have (1) the Healing of the Blind Man near 
Jericho ; (2) the Healing of the Impotent Man at 
the Pool of Bethesda; (3) the Healing of the 
Man Sick of the Palsy; (4) the Woman with an 
Issue of Blood. In the next or middle rank are 
cartoons, illustrating four acts of mercy :— 
(1) Giving Garments to the Naked; (2) Visiting 
the Sick; (3) Giving Water to the Thirsty; 
(4) Giving Bread to the Hungry. In the upper- 
most ranks are four subjects, illustrative of the 
resurrection :—(1) the Raising of Jairus’s Daugh- 
ter ; (2) the Raising of Lazarus; (3) the Raising 
of the Widow’s Son; (4) the Healing of Simon’s 
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Wife’s Mother. Half-length figures of the four | outline from the cast of ornament. In this stage 


evangelists are in the head of the four lights. In 
the tracery lights the Ascension of our Lord is 
represented. In the three lowest lights are 
groups of the apostles gazing up into Heaven. In 
the two middle lights are two angels, bearing a 
scroll. In the topmost light is the figure of the 
ascending Redeemer. The window is put in at 
the expense of the executors of the late Dr. Smith 
Burman, who left 300/. for this purpose. 

Glasgow.—Three painted windows for the Glas- 
gow Cathedral have arrived, the gifts of Mr. John 
Tennent, of St. Rollox; of Mr. Alexander Dennis- 
toun, of Golf Hill; of Mr. James Merry, M.P., 
of Belladrum; and Mr. Alexander Cunningham, 
of Craigends, The subjects illustrate events 
in the lives of King Hezekiah, and of the Pro- 
phets Elijah and Elisha. We understand that the 
whole of the windows for the east end may be 
expected very shortly, and that rapid progress is 
being made with the great east. window presented 
by her Majesty. 





MR, CAVE THOMAS’S SYSTEM OF METAL 
DEFENCE FOR SHIPS. 

Mr. Cave Tnomas’s plans for protecting ships 
by means of serrated armour plates and ribs has 
received the consideration of the Admiralty. The 
plates are to be composed of pieces of iron framed 
together in rhombs, each piece being inclined to 
the side of the ship, and across it, the edges form- 
ing rectangular serrations. This disposition of 
the metal introduces the principle of inclined sur- 
faces into the construction of the plates them- 
selves, and is intended to diffuse and parry the 
force of shot, the serrated edges to split shot and 
shell. Mr. Thomas’s plan also included the sug- 
gested application of plate in the form of ribs on 
the same principle, and also that of plate of the 
kind now in use, in the form of ribs instead of 
blocks, Mr. Thomas attaches great importance 
to the application of plate in this latter form, as 
it is thus made an element of strength in the con- 
struction of vessels, and would be equally appli- 
cable to mixed and entirely iron structures, 








THE STYLE OF DRAWING IN THE 
SCHOOLS OF ART. 


As a constant reader of the Builder, and to 
some extent a thinker on the above subject, will 
you allow me a word in reply to “A. Warington’s” 
questions in last week’s Builder concerning the 
style of drawing in Schools of Art ? 

The first question is this:—‘Is the style of 
drawing now pursued in Schools of Art of that 
firm, decided, and vigorous character that we find 
in the works of the Byzantine and Gothic sculptor, 
in the works of the Mosaicists, of Giotto, Ma- 
saccio, Orgagna, Michelangelo ?” 

As a master of a School of Art let me inform 
your correspondent something of the system of 
instruction in drawing in the schools, 

A student commences with the careful execution 
of abstract curves, and continues his practice in 
pure outline until he has achieved a power of 
making an accurate imitation of both symmetrical 
and non-symmetrical curves, Through a long 
course of Dyce’s Outlines of Ornament the inexpe- 
rienced hand is trained to something like steadi- 
ness of touch; the eye is educated to see the 
accurate form of the copy placed before it; and 
intense accuracy in the reproduction is at all times 
insisted on before further advance is allowed. 
We hold the principle that the alphabet must be 
acquired before the grammar and composition of 
the language of form can be successfully attempted. 
No compromise is made with a student’s wishes or 
dislikes, and no royal road to art is recognized. 
We commence by disciplining the hand, and 
making it obedient in a simple way to the eye and 
intellect which direct it; and we hold that, until 
the eve can perceive and the mind comprehend 
the simplest form, and the chastened hand can 
work obediently to this perception, no progress 
is made, though the student may advance to more 
difficult and higher subjects. A uniform thickness 
of outline is alone recognized in ornament drawn 
from copies, the value of which as practice it is 
impossible to exaggerate. Nothing is easier than 
to make a line thicker or thinner in places: any 
superficial sketcher can accomplish that: the dif- 
ficulty and the discipline of outline is to make 
one long line as thin as a hair, and in no place 
thicker than a hair, throughout its whole length. 
When the hand and eye can so far work in unison, 
then real power is being acquired which may 
afterwards be applied in any further studies. 

From drawing in outline from the flat or copies 
of ornament, the student advances to drawing in 
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also, the intensest possible accuracy is required, 
though a certain amount of variety in the depth 
or thickness of line is allowed. 

In the next stege, shading ornament from 
copies, the student finds the value of his training. 
Shading in chalk may be said to consist of a power 
of using the point in the formation of lines, with 
unerring certainty, either thick or thin or curved 
or straight lines, crossed, parallel, and mingling 
with each other, so as to obtain the effect of sha- 
dow, uniform or varied, in accordance with the 
accident of light upon the object. Here the power 
of executing one line as thick or as thin as may 
be required comes forcibly into play ; and, finding 
no difficulty in this, the student can give all his 
attention to mastering the principles of light and 
shade. Having seen the manner in which light 
and shade are rendered in the admirable examples 
supplied in the schools, he next encounters the 
task of drawing from the cast, where the prin- 
ciples he has learnt may be applied in original 
drawings. Casts of the best specimens of con- 
ventional ornament, and from natural foliage, 
such as the vine, the blackberry, &c., introduce 
him to the world of form; and his previous prac- 
tice enables him successfully to cope with the task 
of its detailed reproduction. 

After this preparation, the human figure be- 
comes the subject of study in a precisely similar 
manner, commencing with details from copies, 
the whole figure in outline from copies, shaded, 
and from the cast in outline and then shaded. I 
will not multiply instances, The same principle 
is applied in the study of colour, design, modelling, 
as far as the necessities and requirements of the 
different materials will allow. 

Thus much on the style of drawing pursued in 
the Schools of Art; and now to answer your cor- 
respondent’s question. 

The works produced from the schools are 
described as being wiry, thin, careful, mechanical, 
and not possessing the vigour displayed by certain 
draughtsmen. That these works should be wiry, 
thin, and careful, for outlines and shadings, or 
aught else, is an unqualified testimonial to their 
success; that they should be described as being 
mechanical is the result of a misconception of the 
principles on which the works have been produced ; 
and if a student possessed the vigour in drawing 
which is possessed by certain artists, he would no 
longer need to be a student in a School of Art ; 
which may possibly account for the absence of 
works characterised by such vigour. 

It may not have occurred to your correspondent 
that Schools of Art are training schools for orna- 
mentists, and not academies of fine art; and that 
their exhibitions are the evidence of careful train- 
ing, and not the displays to be expected in an 
Academy exhibition. The moment a student be- 
comes possessed of the training and the knowledge 
of drawing which the schools give him, he is imme- 
diately absorbed by the vast market which now 
happily exists for art power, and leaves the school 
he has been trained in to pursue his own advance- 
ment, and make room for fresh and untried pupils 
to reap similar advantages and produce the same 
“careful” works, 

The principle of State assistance to Schools of 
Art is to initiate art study on the soundest pos- 
sible system, with the greatest number of indi- 
viduals ;—to produce a marketable and wealth- 
producing commodity in the shape of a vitalising 
art-power placed in the hands of workmen. It 
leaves the pursuit of high art to other agents and 
at their own cost. Its object is best accomplished 
by satisfactory evidence that thousands are well 
taught the elements of art, and not by seeing one 
or three individuals reaching the pinnacle otf art. 
Your correspondent must not expect, therefore, to 
see in the schools’ exhibitions works of the highest 
character, or possessed of the power of the best 
sculptors the earth has yet produced. The object 
of the schools would be diverted if that was sought 
for, and public money would be employed on an 
object which private enterprise should provide for. 

The question which your correspondent raises, 
viz.— Are the students of these schools to be 
mere designers of conventional flower forms? or 
are they to be artists, drawing ideas, groups of 
the human figure—those vigorous works with a 
piece of chalk at the end of a stick—something 
that has life, power, expression ?” may be thus 
answered :—First, the students are to be designers 
of conventional flower forms, or any other forms 
required by the exigencies of their every-day oc- 
cupations,—and not artists, drawing ideas, groups 
of the human figure, &c., unless these ideas and 
groups of the human figure, or rather the power 
to produce them, can be developed in the time 
usually given by workmen to study. Secondly, if 
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they attempted anything so absurd as drawing 
with a piece of chalk at the end of a stick, the 
would deserve to be compelled to eat the chalk 
and have the sticks broken about their backs, 
There are not a dozen men in England, Royal 
Academicians or others, who could produce the 
likeness of anything in heaven or earth with 
piece of chalk at the end of a stick, or who would 
not have the common sense to take the chalk in 
their fingers, or use it in a portcrayon like rational 
beings. 

Next, I will ask your correspondent to go toa 
Royal Academy exhibition, and select from it 
works by the president, and by the oldest Acade. 
micians, as well as from the works of the accom. 
plished associates of the Academy, of all schools 
and styles. When collected together and forming 
a blaze of modern talent, let him carefully study 
them, and then propound this question,—“ Is the 
style of drawing to be seen in these works of that 
firm, decided, vigorous character that we find in 
the works of the Byzantine and Gothic sculptors, 
in the works of the Mosaicists, of Giotto, Ma. 
saccio, Orgagna, Michelangelo ?” 

The answer and the inference I will allow your 
readers to decide for themselves. 

Water Situ, Head Master, 
Leeds School of Art, 





COSTUME. 

THE costume question is well worthy of con. 
sideration in a hygienic as well as an artistic point 
of view; and, indeed, it may be regarded as a 
question of no small moral importance, and one 
demanding attention from physicians and phbilan. 
thropists as well as artists. 

The first requisite in clothing is, that it should 
be comfortable; the second, that it should be as 
graceful as economy will permit. 

Clothing which-is comfortable must be healthy, 
and no one can be in free health who is uncom- 
fortably clothed. 

Further, a graceful costume will be generally 
found to be an economical one. 

An ungraceful garment is an expensive one, 
because it becomes odious as soon as its freshness 
has faded. 

This fact is well illustrated, as your Oxford cor- 
respondent pcints out, in the case of the female 
bonnet. A fashionable bonnet is, at the least, gene- 
rally unartistic, although it may be when new 
often attractive from the beauty of the material; 
but an old greasy bonnet is hideous: whereas a 
cambric handkerchief, costing one shilling, if clean, 
can be easily arranged intoa charming head-dress, 
aud can be at any time re-made into a fresh bounet, 
after being washed at an expense of one penny. 

Women of the working classes are very unfitly 
clothed, because, in these days of “ progress,” 
they prefer a vulgar imitation of their superiors 
to a becoming costume of their own. 

But that the ill-educated and humbly-born 
female should have little common sense and pro- 
priety exhibited in her costume can be no matter 
of wonder, when we reflect that women of the 
upper classes, possessing the advantages of high 
education, refined taste, and high moral and reli- 
gious culture, will yet, in slavish terror of a vile 
fashion, clothe themselves,—unotwithstanding the 
protestations of husbands !—in a costume at once 
inconvenient, dangerous, and indecent; 2s, for 
example, in the monstrosity of crinoline. 

If we are to improve the costume of the lower 
classes, we must begin with that of the higher ; the 
propensity to imitation being much stronger and 
more universal than the faculty of truth. 

The Roman tunic, and its descendant, the Cale- 
donian kilt, appear to me to be costumes at once 
elegant, economical, and healthy ; the tunic being 
lengthened into the robe in the case of elderly 
individuals. I fear, however, it will be regarded 
as somewhat absurd even to speak of so radical 4 
revolution in costume. 

Trousers have many disadvantages : they are 
dusty at the feet in summer, and muddy ™ 
winter. They get easily out of shape and baggy 
at the knees, and they much overheat the lower 
parts of the body, and thus to some extent demo- 
ralize the individual, while the practice of wearing 
unwashable trousers next the skin for six months 
isa dirty habit. True, if drawers are worn, this 
last inconvenience is avoided; but drawers impede 
free motion, press upon the stomach, and drag 
inconveniently at the braces. f 

The present practice of turn-down collars mus 
be a great comfort to those who formerly = 
tight cravats and stiff collars; but the aes 
and the cricketer alike throw off the collar an 
necktie when much work is to be done; and 
seems to me that for health and elegance the nec 
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should be as free as possible, and that a narrow 
shirt-band, fastened with an ornamental button, 
might be a good substitute for the “ turn-downs.” 
Indeed, the turn-down collars of shirts, coats, and 
waistcoats, form lines which do not harmonize 
with the square lines of the male figure, and they 
diminish the apparent width of the shoulders. 

The cut-away coat, long waistcoat, knee- 
breeches, shoes, buckles, and three-cornered hat, 
were a picturesque costume. 

Beards are natural to man, and it is a violation 
of nature to use the daily razor; but, at the same 
time, beards are too natural to harmonise with 
modern dress. If a committee were formed, con- 
sisting of men of taste—sportsmen, artists, sol- 
diers, and physicians—assisted by the practical 
knowledge of manufacturers and tailors, a cos- 
tume might be devised at once graceful, comfort- 
able, and economical; and I do not see why, at 
the forthcoming Great Exhibition, the best man- 
ner of clothing the buman body should not be 
thoughtfully considered. 

A volume might be philosophically written on 
this subject, which is one hitherto considered to be 
the exclusive property of tailors and dressmakers ; 
and yet it isa question which involves the weighty 
consideration of what is comfortable, healthful, 
economical, and beautiful, and is therefore a qnes- 
tion of high social importance. 

GEORGE Wy tp, M.D. 





Dear Srr,—If I enjoyed the honour and plea- 
sure of so intimate an acquaintance with you as 
my father has been so happy as to form, I need 
not have taken this mode of informing you that 
your little essay in a recent paper on the improve- 
ment of costume thoroughly and entirely ex- 
pressed my own views on that subject: in fact, 
you would have known more,—that I have for 
several years past worn the hat and very low 
collar you commend; but, I am sorry to say, not 
without suffering positive pecuniary loss, as well 
as some such discomforts as were sustained by the 
unfortunate north-country gentleman some time 
chronicled by Addison ; and, though I do not anti- 
cipate arriving at his disastrous destination, I am 
glad that you keep me in couutenance. 

Your printed opinions so usually coincide with 
mine, that I now write with the view of enlisting 
your strength in setting the human hair growing 
on the heads. I believe you were about the ear- 
liest advocate of the hair on the chins, What a 
contrast exists between the smooth-cropped, lubri- 
cated polls of genteel heads now-a-days, and the 
luxuriant locks of our Wren’s days. I have not 
been near a barbatic for six or eight months, and 
would send you my photo—but, unhappily, my 
hair grows far thicker than most men’s, and 
now presents an appearance, candidly speaking, 
too hearthbroomy to be graceful. But I am sure 
few fellows would look ill, that way. Their heads 
at a back view now remind me of pitchers, with the 
great ears out on each side, No doubt some such 
fashion gave the name of ears to pitcher-handles. 

T hope to see you getting folks to stick more 
to nature, in costume as well asin art. Besides, 
what a shame—isn’t it 9—to badger a sculptor’s 
brains how to depict. you decently in collars and 
chimney-pots. It is wrong; and I don’t mean 
giving mine that trouble. But it is no better to 
give a painter the pain of trying to make you 
“ interesting” without hair, which will do won- 
ders as a back-ground. I remember seeing a 
golden-haired lady, some years ago, with her hair 
rolled thick, as the fashion was then 3; and I am 
sure I never saw, as she sat in the sunshine, any - 
thing nearer the aureole of an angel. 

PHILIP ARTHUR FreMin. 

18, Vanbrugh-street. 








A CASE OF DRY ROT. 


«_ 1 THINK the following statement of a case of 

dry rot” which has occurred in my practice may 
not be uninteresting to your readers, some of 
whom may probably be enabled to throw some 
light on this puzzling matter, and may give useful 
suggestions as to its treatment. 

About two years ago I reseated a church in 
Cornwa!l, taking care to have the ground removed 
from under all the seats to a depth of 12 inches 

elow the joists, and to havea layer of concrete 
4 lnches thick spread over the whole surface. In 
addition to this air-bricks were introduced in the 
usual manner, and every precaution taken to en- 
sure a proper circulation of air. In spite, how- 
ever, of these precautions, slight indications of 
dry rot appeared in one or two places about a year 
ite By my advice the clergyman had a board 

ken up in several of the seats and left open 
during the week, so as to assist the circulation of 


air. Allthose timbers which were affected by the 
fungus were thoroughly scraped and well washed 
with a preparation of vitriol, which had the effect 
of destroying the fungus; and I had hoped that 
the evil was removed ; but I have just received a 
letter from the incumbent, who describes the case 
so clearly that I cannot do better than quote his 
words :—“ Our old foe, the dry rot, is again 
attacking us, and under such singular circum- 
stances that I must again ask your advice. Since 
the first outbreak, now a year ago, I have con- 
stantly watched every part of the church, and 
kept boards up in every seat, so that nothing 
should escape notice. During the summer the 
fangus showed itself slightly in different places 
in the vicinity of those first attacked ; but about 
ten days since there was a regular outbreak in 
various places,—among others inthe chancel, where 
it had not previously appeared ; but, taking it at 
once, the wood has not suffered to any great ex- 
tent. The singular point connected with it is 
this,—that it manifestly grows out of the con- 
crete, and thence ascends to the sleepers, &c.: a 
piece of brick or stone placed on the concrete 
beneath the floor is in a few days covered with 
the light mould, which is the first stage of growth, 
and this in full exposure to the atmosphere above 
and constant currents ofair beneath. You remem- 
ber my telling you of the quantity of bones taken 
by me from the foot of earth we excavated within 
the building? Can it be that the soil beneath 
the 4 inches of concrete is so impregnated with 
the dust of bygone generations as to give this 
abominable growth ? I continue to use the wash 
of vitriol that you recommended, which is effectual 
in killing the plant so far as it reaches; but it 
seems that we cannot extirpate the root beneath. 
As you wished me to let you know should this 
‘carpenter’s friend’ appear again, I trouble you 
with these remarks, for I am fairly at my wit’s 
end.” 

Here is a case in which all the precautions 
usually adopted have been acted upon,—an abun- 
dant circulation of air, concrete spread to prevent 
damp rising, and a drain carried round the founda- 
tions of the church. And yet this evil seems 
unchecked. T. H. W. 








VENTILATION OF HOUSES. 


In the Builder of the 10th of November, 1860, 
under the heading “ Ventilation of Houses,”* I 
said that so soon as I had tested the system of 
horizontal ventilation there set forth, I would 
communicate the results. Having now had ex- 
perience of the efficacy of the treatment, I feel 
happy in fulfilling my promise. 

While the walls were green, the aperture in 
the ceiling was not sufficient to remove the 
humidity ; but when the walls thoroughly dried 
out, the ordinary effect of respiration, &c., in 
rooms 13 feet square by 9 feet high, was entirely 
taken off by an opening 4 inches in diameter, in 
the centre of each ceiling. I covered the openings 
by small pateras, surrounded by a moulding. The 
patera was composed of leaves formed cup-shape, 
with side openings, the complement of which 
equalled the main openings. When a lighted 
candle was held within 5 or 6 inches of the 
patera, the flame was drawn out to the resem- 
blance of that from a blow-pipe, affording evidence 
that a constant renewal of the atmosphere was 
being effected in the apartments. I consider this 
system of horizontal through ventilation in small 
houses rauch better than that produced by rarefy- 
ing the air in flues parallel to the tire-flues, for 
fires are not always ‘on in these upper rooms; and 
then, when the air-flue is cool, there. will be a 
down-draught of cold air into the higher tempera- 
ture of the room; but this method is simply an 
air shaft, placed horizontally, through which 
there is a constant current maintained, no matter 
in what direction the wind may prevail. There 
is no down-draught except when doors are opened 
or shut; and then it is merely a puff which the 
patera spreads along the ceiling. This is a simple 
plan, and costs only two cast-metal ventilators 
and a small enrichment in each situation, with a 
few pieces of outside scantling nailed under the 
flooring, to prevent the unpleasant consequences 
of draught through the floor-boards. 

I am surprised that cheap methods of this kind 
are not more generally adopted. Surely those 
who provide dwellings for the humbler classes in 
pent-up towns and cities should make more effort 
to renew the atmosphere in the interior of their 





* Vol. xviii., p. 726. The proposition was, when the 
joists run from front to back, to put an ordinary metal 
ventilator at each end of the space enclosed by the two 





cehtre joists, with an opening into this space in the centre 


houses, When the great Creator beneficently 
provides an immense ocean of air held continually 
rarefied and pure, why should man, through in- 
difference or parsimony, deprive his neighbour of 
that heat-, health-, and life-preserving element 
which Providence so graciously bestows ? 








ALTAR SLABS. 


I BEG to inform you that the following examples 
of incised altar slabs have come under my notice :— 
At the Bede House, or Browne’s Hospital, Broad- 
street, Stamford, there is a very fine and unusually 
large one, measuring 11 feet 2 inches by 3 feet 
44 inches. It forms one of the stones of the 
pavement in the chapel of the Bede House. The 
other is in the chapel at Haddon Hall, where 
it is deposited under the present communion 
table. The entire thickness of the altar slab is 
above the floor, and two of the five crosses are 
clearly discernible. The others are nearly ob- 
literated. With reference to this example, I am 
somewhat surprised that in none of the nume- 
rous descriptions of Haddon Hall have I met 
with any notice of the existence of this slab. 

Francois T. Dotiman, 








;must have been the high altar stone. 
lies on the pavement of the south transept; is 
of marble ; and, when perfect,.was 11 feet 6 inches 
‘long, and 5 feet wide; about 9 inches thick. I 





‘in the account. 
| were rendered quite transparent: ink lines, how- 
| ever, could only be drawn on when the fluid had 
| evaporated, and the paper was only damp : colour 





of the ceiling, eovered by a rosace. 


At Howden, Yorkshire, there is a fragment of 
the altar-slab which, from its size and beauty, 
It now 


am not aware of any altar stone, either ancient 
or modern, Jarger than this. The Arundel stone 


| which has been mentioned is a very fine one: 


it was, however, a mistake to say it was in the 


‘chancel; for the Fitzalan Chapel was always dis- 
tinct from the parish church, and a separate 


collegiate foundation. 

At Liege, in Belgium, in the church of St. 
Hubert, is a very fine marble altar, of the four- 
teenth century, the top forming the altar stone: 
it is of grey marble, very simple, but large in 
size, and of good proportions. 

M. E. Haprrer. 





THE NEW MODE OF TRACING 
DRAWINGS. 


Havine read your account of a process of 


‘tracing drawings by means of the application of 


benzine, I was induced to try it. The experiment 
was made with five different descriptions of paper, 
and the liquid applied with a camel’s-hair brush, 
a cotton tuft, and a Buckle’s brush, as mentioned 
Post, foolscap, and super-royal 


could not be laid on until the paper was dry. 

Double elephant and cartridge, however, could 
not be rendered sufficiently transparent for 
tracing, although moistened with twice or three 
times as much benzine as the thinner papers. 

In tracing by this method, it would be necessary 
to apply the liquid every few minutes, on account 
of its rapid evaporation, which is much greater 
the thinner the paper: when quite dry, the paper, 
as stated, is restored to its former condition, and 
the texture is in no way injured. 

When a piece of paper, saturated with this 
liquid, was burnt, it emitted a dense cloud of 
very black smoke. 

The great drawback to the use of benzine as a 
means of tracing is its intolerable smell. If you 
would kindly publish this letter, it might elicit 
some further information. A. M. 








THE SEWAGE QUESTION. 


Srr,—The boxing-up of sewage matter in 
houses, and its fortnightly removal only, is no 
necessary part of my views. Remove the refuse, 
by all means, daily, if it can be done. If it cannot 
be done daily, then let it be done at longer inter- 
vals. But in every case, whatever be the in- 
terval, let the waste be deodorized, rendered 
unfitted to injure health or to impair comfort and 
decency. The permanganate of soda is all-efficient 
for this purpose. So is carbolic acid, and yet 
other substances which I might name. The “ dry 
water-closet” ought to be, and might be, rendered 
perfectly innocuous. The ordinary water-closet 
is very frequently, as managed, a nuisance in- 
doors, as its products are always a nuisance out of 
doors. 

The soil itself is a sure and certain deodorizer, 


once the sewage matters are deposited in its 
recesses. The soil, at present not half manured, 
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is continually crying out for those matters which, 
instead of contributing to it adequately, we turn 
adrift into rivers or the sea, or lead away in gi- 
gantic sewers,—a nuisance ia themselves through- 
out their course, and doubly and tenfold a nuisance 
at their outlets. 

Rivers are designed by nature, both in them- 
selves and in respect of the atmosphere with which 
they are in incessant contact, as a continual solace 
and source of health and purity. They should be 
guarded with zealous care. A river-police should 
prevent a single impurity from vessels at anchor 
from being cast into them. A river-police should 
exclude all the crying abominations, the street- 
mud, the sewage matters, the waste dye-stuff:, 
and the gas-refuse with which now, with revolting 
and inconceivable recklessness, we defile their 
crystal purity. 

In my humble opinion, the whole matter lies in 
a nutshell. The waste-dejections from living or- 
ganisms should, with all convenient speed, be de- 
posited in every case in the soil, Extremes meet. 
The doing so is the first impulse of savage man. 
No wild anima], no wild man, deposits its, his, 
excretions in its home. But half-civilized man 
does so, and suffers accordingly. Let the ex- 
tremes now meet, Let us deposit the waste, a¢ 
once, in the recesses of the soil, and this evil 
anomaly, the great nuisance of nuisances, should 
be removed from the list of our grievances for 
ever. H. McCormac. 





Siz,—In your number of the 19th ult. I ob- 
serve a letter from Dr. McCormuc, advocating the 
abandonment of the system of draining water- 
closets into the sewers, and the substitution of en 
improved kind of cesspool. The disadvantages of 
fecal drains and sewers are very obvious; but 
those of even the best-constructed cesspools are 
also evident. In Paris, where these receptacles 
are built under the strict supervision of the town 
architects and inspectors, and in whose construc- 
tion an extremely impervious stone embedded in 
hydraulic cement is alone permitted, the escape of 
mephitic gases is by no means prevented. The 
impossibility of employing any but dry water- 
closets with cesspools is also a great drawback 
which has never been properly overcome. The 
peculiarly British system of closets provided with 
a superabundance of water, and emptying them- 
selves into the sewers, may be regarded as one of 
the extremes of cloacal arrangements; and it is a 
question whether there is any safety or comfort to 
be found between that extreme and the other, 
which consists in the use of close stools, with a 
daily removal of their contents before they have 
time to ferment and putrefy. In some continental 
towns the latter system prevails; but it is by no 
means agreeable, and in large towns quite imprac- 
ticable. An attempt has been made in Paris to 
steer a middle course, This is the systéme sépa- 
rateur. Where the closet drains fall into the 
cesspools there are placed zinc vessels, constructed 
in such a manner as to retain the solid matter and 
allow the overflow or percolation of the liquid 
into the sewers. From time to time these vessels 
are removed, and empty ones substituted in their 
place. The former are carted to an establishment 
outside the fortifications, called the dépotoire, 
where have been constructed enormous tanks, into 
which the semi-liquid night-soil is thrown, and by 
means of powerful steam-engines and pumps forced 
through underground pipes a distance of four 
miles to the Bois de Boudy, to be there manu- 
jactured into poudrette. This system is a con- 
siderable improvement on the old cesspools, in 
which the liquid as well as the solid matters are 
retained, and which consequently are incompatible 
with the use of the necessary quantity of water 
in the closets. It might be still further improved 
by the habitual use of some disinfecting agent, 
which would naturally be both more effective and 
more manageable, when applied to the less bulky 
solid matter of the separators, than where used 
on the mixed contents of an ordinary cesspool. 

J. B. M. 








CLERKS OF WORKS AND THEIR DUTIES. 


Sin,—It appears very evident to me, that the proper 
duties and true position of a Clerk cf Works are yet un- 
known, at least to the majority of those who are pleased 
to style themselves such ; and the frequent disappoint- 
ments which I have experienced in several engagements 
I have made fully confirms, to me, that such is the case. 
{ find that the persons who mostly present themselves as 
candidates for this very important office are the better 
class of skilled workmen; viz.,—ex foremen of masons, 
joiners, &c. Now, what I have to condemn in this class 
is, that nearly the whole of their attention, or perhaps I 
may better term it interest, is given to their own par- 
ticular crafts, and the other trades neglected: besides 
this, they have not received that office practice and expe- 
rience which is so necessary to enable them to properly 


fulfil this post. Let me ask the question. ‘ What isa 
Clerk of Works?’’ I reply, the representative of the 
architect: good. Now, does any architect so flatter him- 
self that he is ably represented by any of the above? No ; 
these are not the men we want: what we require is 
something approaching nearer to the architect or sur- 
veyor, and Jess of the artisan. Now, where I suffer 
mostly is in cases where I have works such a distance in 
the country as to prohibit my inspecting them as often 
as I should wish; and have, therefore, to depend upon 
the clerk of works to overcome those several little diffi- 
culties which will always arise during the progress of any 
work ; and here, in such cases as require a good corre- 
spondent and something of a draughtsman, I am put to 
great trouble and inconvenience; and I cannot believe 
that I am the only architect who has felt the descrip- 
tion of person I have mentioned as being greatly required. 
The following are, in my opinion, the necessary qualifi- 
cations fora clerk of works :—A competent judgment of a'l 
materials generally used in the erection of buildings. To 
be thoroughly acquainted with every description of arti- 
san’s work and its proper construction, combining good 
taste with strength. A good correspondent and mea- 
surer, and capable of making any drawings or sketches 
which may be from timetotime required by the architect. 
This is the man that should be sought for, and when 
fonnd, paid liberally, that we may so keep “ the right man 
in the right place.” A Lonvon ARCHITECT. 





DECISIONS UNDER THE METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING ACT. 


Tenants and Fees.— Good v. Hudson.—This 
case came on for hearing before Mr. Woolrych, at 
the Thames Police Court, Stepney, on Wednesday, 
23rd October. 

In the month of September last year, a Mr. 
Frostick, a builder, gave notice of his intention to 
build three houses at Glengall-road, Cubitt-town, 
Poplar. The walls were carried up, and the roofs 
put on; but, before the houses were completely 
covered in, the builder became bankrupt, and the 
property got into other hands. Eventually the 
covering in of the buildings was completed, and 
application was made to the builder and other 
persons, supposed to be the owners, for pay- 
ment of the fees which had become due, but in 
vain. At length, about four months since, one of 
the houses became occupied by a tenant of the 
name of Hudson; and application was made to 
him, and a bill of the fee delivered, which he also 
refused to pay. A summons was then taken out 
against him. A solicitor attended for the de- 
fendant, who denied his client’s liability, on the 
ground that the house had already been occupied 
by a labourer, put in possession to take charge of 
the premises. The magistrate decided that this 
was not an occupancy within the meaning of the 
Act ;—that the first tenant who paid rent was the 
first occupier ;—and that he was liable under the 
Act to pay the district surveyor’s fees; and gave 
judgment accordingly. 

Power of the Board of Works.—A case with 
reference to cubical contents (sec. 27, rule 4) was 
heard on the same day. An application had been 
made to the Metropolitan Board of Works for 
their sanction to the erection of a manufactory at 
the Isle of Dogs, Poplar, a large building contain- 
ing about 255,000 cubic feet, exclusive of the 
thickness of the walls, &c. The construction of 
the building was approved by the Board, and a 
copy of the drawing was sent to the district sur- 
veyor (Mr. Good) in the usual manner, for his 
guidance. At the commencement of the works 
the builder was cautioned as to the cubical con- 
tents, when it was understood that the floor was 
to be raised, and other alterations made, so as to 
reduce the capacity of the building to the limit 
allowed by the Act. This, however, was not 
done ; and, when the building was nearly covered 
in, notice to divide it by party-walls was given. 
No attention having been paid to this notice ; after 
some delay a summons was taken out. The de- 
fendant, by his solicitor, pleaded that his client 
hed obtained the sanction of the Board to the 
erection ot the building, and that the building 
was carricd out according to the approved plan. 
The magistrate considered that, as the Board had 
given their consent to the building (notwithstand- 
ing the latter part of sec. 56), it was not neces- 
sary for the district surveyor to take any further 
notice of the matter, and accordingly dismissed 
the summons. 








PATENTS CONNECTED WITH BUILDING.* 


APPARATUS FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF 
ARTICLES OF EARTHENWARE, &C. T. Spencer, Ec- 
cleston, near Prescot. Dated 23rd February, 1861. 
—This invention comprises :—First, making pipes 
with or without sockets in one mould, by pressing 
the material into a confined space; second, the 
use of moulds with roughened surfaces, and in 
connection therewith the use of oil, talc, or other 
lubricating material; third, the use of cloth or 
other such material for covering the moulds; 








* From the Engineer’s Lists. 








fourth, the method described for forcing off the 
moulded articles; fifth, forming holes in the 
moulds for the escape of air, moisture, or super. 
fluous material; sixth, forming several articles 
simultaneously, as shown in the drawings ; seventh, 
the use of moulds with cores capable of expansion 
and contraction; eighth, forming the moulds for 
plumbago crucibles of zinc, copper, brass, or wood, 
or of iron coated with one of those materials, or 
with enamel ; ninth, applying moulds without the 
usual ‘‘ dod.” 

Frrepiacres. W. Dray, Farninghaw, Kent, 
Dated 25th February, 1861.—The object of this 
invention is to effect the burning of smoke; and 
it consists in the construction and employment of 
spherical, circular, or other suitably shaped grates, 
capable of being revolved or turned on pivots, 
trunnions, gudgeons, or otherwise, so as to cause 
the whole, or the greater part, of the gases 
evolved from a fresh supply of fuel, after the 
fire has been once lighted, to pass through the 
incandescent fuel. 

Roors FoR Burtpines. J. Taylor, jun, 
Streatham, Surrey. Dated 27th February, 1861, 
—The patentee claims the construction of roofs 
and the manufacture of tiles with the side flanges 
notched at the narrow ends of the tiles, as de- 
scribed ; also ridge tiles with flanges at their ends, 
as described. He also claims the manufacture of 
tiles suitable for capping walls with c troughs at 
one side, as described. 

PRESERVING STONES, BRICKS, SLATES, &e. J.C, 
Coombe & J. Wright, Bridge-street, Blackfriars, 
London. Dated 4th March, 1861.—The patentees 
claim, first, the exclusive use of a solution of fluo- 
silicic acid, for the purpose of indurating and pre- 
serving stone, bricks, slates, wood, and other ana- 
logous materials. Secondly, the exclusive use and 
application of precipitated silica in the manufac- 
ture of cements and mortars, whether employed 
for building purposes or in the manufacture of 
artificial stone, terra cotta, and such like materials, 


APPARAIUS USED IN DRYING, PULVERISING, 
AND CompREssING Cray. W. Grimshaw, Lytham, 
Lancashire. Dated 27th March, 1861.—The 
nature of this invention consists, first, in heating, 
by means of steam or otherwise, the crushing 
rollers between which the clay or other materials 
are passed; secondly, in an improved arrangement 
of apparatus for drying clay and other materials 
as it passes from the crushing rollers to the brick 
machine; thirdly, in making concentric and ec- 
centric grooves in the faces of discs of scribbling 
or pulverising machines; fourthly, in giving two 
or more separate compressions to the brick or 
other article to be moulded at one stroke of the 
piston ; lastly, in certain improved modes of ap- 
plying pressure to the sides of the brick or other 
article while in the mould. 








Wiscellanew. 


THE YORKSHIRE AND LINCOLNSHIRE ARCHI- 
TECTURAL SocreTizs.—A joint meeting of the 
Yorkshire and Lincolnshire Architectural Societies 
has been held at York. The members and their 
friends met for the morning service at the Minster, 
after which the crypt of the cathedral, by the 
permission of the dean, was lighted up, and the 
rest of the building was thrown open for inspec- 
tion. Certain churches in the city possessing 
peculiar objects of interest were then visited, 
under the guidance of Mr. R. Davies and the Rev. 
J. Raine. At half-past two o’clock, a public 
meeting took place in the theatre of the museum 
of the Yorkshire Philosophical Society, which was 
well attended. The Archbishop of York was 
called to the chair, and addressed the meeting. 
The Ven. Archdeacon Churton then read a paper 
entitled “A Traveller’s Notice of the Basque 
Churches.” The next paper was on “The Reli- 
gious Reforms of St. Wilfrid,’ by the Rev. J. 
Lees, Mathematical Master of St. Peter’s School, 
York. The Rev. J. Raine read the next paper, 
the subject of which was “The Scropes in con- 
nection with York Minster.” A series of draw- 
ings, the production of the Rev. G. Rowe, were 
exhibited to the visitors in the library of the 
museum. Immediately after the meeting, the 
ruins of St. Mary’s Abbey, together with the 
Hospitium, with its extensive collection of Roman 
antiquities, were visited. The society then os 
paired to the gardens of Mr. W. Gray, to view the 
interesting excavations which have lately been 
made there; and about forty of the members 4 
friends of the two societies afterwards partook 0 
dinner at the Black Swan Hotel; the dean in the 
chair, and the Rev. T. Barty, of the Yorkshire 
Architectural Society, in the vice-chair. 
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«SECOND-HAND InvVENTIONS.”—At the end of 
the last century Lord Stanhope proposed an im- 
provement on reflecting telescopes, by fixing both 
the great mirror and the eye-piece, and employing 
a large plane speculum, moveable in every direc- 
tion, to reflect the image on the object mirror; so 
that the observer in his closet, or elsewhere, might 
contemplate and examine at his leisure the objects 

laced before him, and no more light be lost than 
in the ordinary Newtonian telescope. With the 
able assistance of the late Mr. Varley, this design 
is said to have been carried into execution, and 
the latter has Jeft an account of its effect. With 
the death of his patron, however, all further 
attention to the subject was relinquished in 
England ; but in 1812, Professor Amici, of Modena, 
succeeded in executing a telescope on the same 
principle, but on a much smaller scale than the 
former one; and an Italian society rewarded his 
discovery with a medal. This reminds me of a 
travelling railway, for which an ingenious gentle- 
man, in 1828, took out a patent in England, when 
the identical invention was submitted to the 
Society of Arts of Scotland, in 1822, by a car- 
penter, under the title of “ A Model of anew Con- 
struction for Wheels of Carriages, called a Move- 
able Railway.”—J. B. 


Ovr Hospitat MANAGEMENT.—Workmen have 
been engaged during the past week in fixing the 
sites of the foundations of the new Herbert Hos- 
pital on Ridbrook-common, adjoining the Great 
Dover-road, about nine miles from London. The 
Army and Navy Gazette says,—Whatever may be 
the advantage of this position, there is one thing 
to be very much regretted, that the new hos- 
pital will face the slope of the hill, and be within 
300 yards of the new Greenwich and Deptford 
Cemetery, which, from its elevation, is unfor- 
tunately prominent on a large scale in the land- 
scape. The daily average number of funerals 
there is considerable ; and certainly the sight of 
the mournful ceremonies, with the attendant 
hearses, &c., is likely to be neither pleasant nor 
refreshing to the sick men. In short, it must be 
admitted that the sites chosen by Government 
officials for our national buildings are passing 
strange, if not quite inexplicable. The new bar- 
racks for the Royal Marine Artillery, at Ports- 
mouth, have just been commenced in rear of a 
heavy coast fort commenced at the same time, 
and mounting guns of the largest calibre; so that 
in case of attack all shot missing the batteries 
will plump right into the barracks. Here we are 
to have our model hospital erected right in front 
of one of the widest. graveyards in the kingdom. 
May we venture to ask who is responsible for 
these extraordinary selections ? concerning which, 
sooner or later, there will certainly be some 
inquiry. 

Taz Crry Pomps.— Dr. Letheby’s sanitary 
report for the last quarter of the year reiterates 
those warnings which the Builder has for many 
years given as to the unwholesomeness of the water 
obtained from most of the London pumps. “The 
water from twelve of the City pumps,” says the re- 
port, “has been analysed during the quarter; and 
the results, as in the former cases,show an enormous 
amount ofsaline and organic impurity. Altogether 
there have been thirty-four of the City pumps ex- 
amined, and in every case the water has been fouled 
with surface drainage, There is not one of these 
pumps that derives its supply from the deep strata 
of the London basin ; and, excepting the pump in 
Glover’s Hall-court and that in Guildhall-build- 
ings, none of them furnish water that is fit for 
domestic purposes, The fact of the presence of 
ammonia, saltpetre, sulphate of lime, common 
salt, and organic matter in large proportions is 
Sufficient to indicate the source of the supply ; 
= the knowledge of the composition of the soil 
7 rough which the water passes should warn us of 
é e danger that may at any moment arise from 
"8 use. It may be that it has often been drunk 
with impunity, and that it has rarely shown any 
——— manifestation of its morbific action; 
= . cannot be that the products of corruption 

an be constantly admitted into the human body 
ae danger of insidious mischief; and there is 

e still greater danger of the impurities of the 
Soil passing unchanged into the water and being 
ae of quick and certain injury. Experience 

as shown that wells like these are liable at any 
moment to receive the leakings from a cesspool or 
fick at and thus to be the immediate canse of 
atal disease. The notorious Broad-street pump 
and the cholera cases traced to its baneful influ- 
reg with other similar examples, are then given 
ath 4 the pernicious nature of the water got 
th mm London pumps; and the percolations from 

© graveyards are not forgotten. 





INSPECTOR UNDER Local GOVERNMENT ACT.— 
Sir George Grey bas appointed Mr. Robert Raw- 
linson, C.E. (formerly one of the first inspectors 
under the Public Health Act, and one of the 
army sanitary commissioners in the Crimea), to 
succeed the late Mr. Henry Austin as Superin- 
tending Inspector under the Local Government 
Act. 

Town Szewacre.—Mr. Mechi writes to the 
Times respecting the progress made in the appli- 
cation of town sewage to the production of food. 
He says:—‘ At the Earl of Essex’s estate, 
Cashiobury, I yesterday saw a stream of sewage 
from Watford applied with much profit to the 
soil, as proved by the enormous crops of roots, rye 
grass, and other productions. The sewage of 
Wimbledon now flows over twenty acres of land 
at Wimbledon Park; and that portion on which 
it was applied in the spring has produced 
luxuriant and remunerative crops. The cost of 
preparing the land for its reception by gravita- 
tion is only between 3/. and 4/. per acre. At the 
Colney-hatch Lunatic Asylum the sewage is being 
availed of; and I am happy to say that the govern- 
ing powers of various lunatic asylums, pauper 
unions, prisons, and charitable institutions are 
considering this important question. 

DunpEE Harzovr.—At an adjourned general 
meeting of the trustees of the harbour of Dundee, 
the minutes of the Committee of Works, of the 
1lth of October, showed that the clerk had been 
served with a copy of a schedule and protest by 
the contractors on the 9th, for damages: and 
remedy at law, for alleged interference with 
them in the carrying on of the works. At another 
meeting of the same committee, held on 14th 
October, the protest was read, and the clerk in- 
structed to prepare and lay before another meet- 
ing a revised answer.—Approved. From the same 
minutes it appeared that the committee resolved 
to appoint Messrs. Stevenson & Leslie, civil engi- 
neers, to visit the fallen wall of Camperdown 
Dock, and report (1) as to what, in their opinion, 
was the cause of the east wall of the dock giving 
way; and (2), what they would resolve to re- 
commend to be done in the circumstances. The 
Dean of Guild, Mr. William Thoms, and Mr. 
Charles Smith, were appointed to meet with 
these gentlemen after they had inspected the 
wall. The Northern Warder states, that the 
harbour trustees, at a private meeting, have come 
to a determination to reject the proposals of 
arbitration, or accommodation in any other form, 
made by the contractors, and have resolved to call 
upon them to proceed with their works imme- 
diately, under pain of having them taken out of 
their hands, and being held liable for the ex- 
pense incurred in their execution. We are not 
aware, adds our authority, how the contractors 
are to proceed with the works while the dock 
is full of sewage. 

St. Coap’s Wett.—In the Gray’s-inn-road, in 
the proximity of King’s-cross, are to be observed 
a course of tenements lying back a short remove 
from the highway. This locality has been re- 
ceipted under the appellation of “ Fifteen-foot- 
lane,” the name by which it is distinguished. One 
of the edifices was, about a century ago, called 
‘* St. Chad’s-well House.” The well itself parented 
avery popular chalybeate spa at that period of 
time, being strongly approved and recommended 
by the medical faculty of that day. Numbers of 
persons were in the habit of repairing to this spa 
once or twice during the week, and medicating 
themselves with its aperient waters. As the science 


Lof medicine progressed, and the members belong- 


ing to this curative branch of philosophy numeri- 
cally increased, the above chalybeate establish- 
ment became gradually neglected, and is, up to 
this hour, recognized only in name. Old Mr. 
Munden, of theatrical repute, when he resided at 
Kentish-town, was for many years in the practice 
of visiting the above spa three days in the week, 
and partaking of the medicinal waters of the 
spring ; as did the late judge, Sir Allan Chambré, 
when he lived at Prospect House, Highgate. Mr. 
Alex. Mensall, the well-known and highly re- 
spected schoolmaster, of Kentish-town, made it an 
invariable rule to medicate himself, and his nu- 
merous pupils, once a week, at this spa, as a means, 
he observed, of “keeping the doctor out of the 
house.” Those who have indulged in the benefit 
derivable from these waters within the last forty 
years can speak highly of their medicinal pro- 
perties; although at this period of time scarcely 
an individual but such as reside in the immediate 
vicinity of its presence are aware that the well is 
still in existence.; It will very shortly cease to be ; 
as it must fall within the line of the Metropolitan 
Underground Railway operations.— Correspondent 
of the Globe, 





j 





LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL Socrety.—At the 
second meeting of the session of this seciety, held 
at the Royal Institution, Colquitt-street; Mr. 
Stubbs in the chair; Mr. Isaacs and Mr. Duck- 
worth were elected members. Mr. Justin gave a 
short sketch of the life of the late Mr. Zwirner, 
well known in connection with the building of the 
Cologne Cathedral. Mr. Stubbs having vacated 
the chair, it was taken by Mr. Chantrell, and the 
former gentleman then read a paper on the 
Society’s recent visit to Hawarden Castle and the 
vicinity. A discussion followed. 

SaLE OF THE ForEIGN Orrice.—On Monday 
there was a sale by auction of the materials com- 
posing the dingy building in Downing-street 
which has hitherto been used as the Foreign 
Office, and which is now to be forthwith removed 
for the proposed public offices extension. On the 
south of Downing-street whole streets have 
vanished within the last few weeks, and more are 
to be forthwith sacrificed, in order that there may 
be as little delay as possible in commencing the 
new works. Monday’s sale was conducted on the 
premises by Mr. Glasier; the materials disposed 
of consisting of 2,000,000 stock bricks, a large 
quantity of slates, plain tiles, timber in roofs, 
floors, &c., gilt moulded and other doors, maho- 
gany plate-glass and other sashes and frames, 
upwards of 20 tons of lead in flats, paving, stair- 
cases, stoves, and fixtures and fittings of all kinds. 
Some of the materials fetched good prices. 

Inpus Fioritta DEBENTURES: WHO Is RE- 
SPONSIBLE FOR THEIR REDEMPTION ?—An im- 
portant question on this head has been raised by 
a pamphlet which has recently appeared, casting 
doubts on the validity of the Indian guarantees.* 
The contract between the Government and the 
Indus Flotilla Company, it seems, provides that 17 
per cent. shall be annually set aside by the Go- 
vernor of Bombay as a first charge on revenue, 
and which accumulated amount is to be forfeited to 
the Government should the latter be called upon 
to purchase the vessels. The question therefore 
arises, if this annual payment, or its accumulated 
arrears, is to be regarded as a first charge on the 
capital, where do the debentures rank ? A deben- 
ture is, virtually, a mortgage of property, given 
as a security for repayment of money advanced as 
aloan. But it is only in special cases in which 
a mortgage is considered good, unless it is a first 
mortgage; and, in the case of such perishable 
property as river steamers, even a first mortgage 
can scarcely be considered a very eligible invest- 
ment. It is highly important, ten, that the fact 
of this alleged indebtedness should be fully in- 
vestigated by those contemplating the investment 
of money in such Indian securities as those now 
being offered; as, if it should turn out that the | 
vessels of the company issuing those debentures 
are already virtually mortgaged, by a charge of 
17 per cent. per annum on the capital, a material 
fact will have been kept out of sight.—The Sun. 

OPENING OF A DRINKING-FOUNTAIN AT TOWEER- 
HILL.—On the 28th ultimo, Earl Russell opened a 
new drinking-fountain that- has recently been 
erected on Tower-hill. The fountain is to be called 
Earl Russell’s Drinking-Fountain, as the expense 
of constructing it has been mainly contributed by 
him, and the remainder by the Metropolitan Free 
Drinking-Fountains Association. The fountain 
is composed of a large polished granite basin 
mounted upon two steps. A trench is worked 
round the second step to prevent the surplus 
water escaping to the pavement. The basin is 
surmounted with a metal vase, decorated with bas- 
relievo of the water-lily. Upon the plinth of the 
same are two “water lions,” close to the basin 
from which the water flows; thus preventing the 
wind from blowing the stream over the steps. 
The fountain is from the design of Wills, Bro- 
thers, by whom it was erected. At the open- 
ing, after Earl Russell had addressed the meet- 
ing, Dr. Lankester, as medical officer of health 
to the Metropolitan Free Drinking-Fountains As- 
sociation, said he wished to state that the water 
for these fountains was prepared and purified so 
that it could do no harm to any one. The water 
that the poor had in their tanks and got from 
pumps was bad, and contained many impurities 
detrimental to health ; but that was not the case 
here, for they could have it better and purer for 
all purposes than that which came into their own 
houses. He hoped the public would do all that 
they could to assist in the erection of these foun- 
tains. The Association was badly in want of 
funds. They wished to erect 200 fountains in 
London; but the public had not in this instance 
shown their usual liberality in supporting a 
deserving object. 


* * A Guide to Indian Investments.”’ By a Manchester 
Man. London: Triibner & Co. 
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St. MARTIN-IN-THE-FIELDS LIBRARY AND 
READING-ROOM, CASTIE-STREET, LONG-ACRE.— 
The first lecture for the winter season was given 
on Tuesday, the 29th October, by the Rev. W. G. 
Humphry, B.D., vicar of St. Martin’s, who de- 
scribed, to a numerous audience, “A Summer in 
Germany,” which he had lately spent, showing 
the manner in which the visitors to Wiesbaden 
(principally) spent their time; and enlivening his 
lecture with anecdotes and historical descriptions 
of past and present times. 


OBSTRUCTION AT CHANCERY-LANE.—Much of 
the obstruction which prevails at the Holborn end 
of Chancery-lane would be diminished by South- 
ampton-buildings being used as a thoroughfare to 
a greater extent than at present. If all carriages 
coming towards Holborn were to come up South- 
ampton-buildings, leaving Chancery-lane for car- 
riages going towards the Strand, for one week, 
the two currents would acquire a permanent set, 
to the great convenience of the public.—P. N. L. 


Tur New Market Hatt AnD ASSEMBLY-ROOM, 
AsHBouRN.—The opening of this edifice was inau- 
gurated onthe 17th ult. The chief features of the 
building are a market-hall in the lower story, and 
an assembly-room above it. Provision has also 
been made under the same roof for various public 
offices; the news-room and library of the Lite- 
rary Institute ; together with{the librarian’s house. 
Mr. Benjamin Wilson, of Derby, was the archi- 
tect ; and Mr. Brinsley, of Ashbourn, the builder. 
The front occupies a space of 33 feet in width, and 
is 36 feet high to the top of the cornice, and 51 
feet high to the top of the finial to the clock ; and 
the building altogether stands upon an area of 
upwards of 400 square yards. The front is all of 
dressed Hollington stone, divided into three com- 
partments by projecting pilasters, the centre one 
having a projecting portico. The windows to 
the lower story are circular-headed: the upper 
windows are equare-headed. The front entrance 
is from the portico; which, with a wide hall, 
communicates right and left with offices, and 
the market-hall in the rear. It is 56 feet long 
and 28 feet wide in the clear, and is lighted 
on the side by large windows, the wall and 
floor above being carried by two rows of cast- 
iron columns. At the opposite end is another 
entrance passage, communicating with a reading- 
room, 27 feet by 15 feet, communicating again 
with librarian’s house, armoury for rifle corps, 
&c., &c. The upper floors are reached by two flights 
of stone steps, and consist, to the front, of ante- 
room and the large assembly-room, which is 70 feet 
long by 36 feet wide, and has a gallery over the 
landing 37 feet by 14 feet. The other staircase 
and landing communicate also with the assembly- 
room, other ante-rooms, closets, &c. 


Hunmansy CuurcH, YorKSsHIRE.—In this 
church (near Filey), there is a fine Norman chancel 
arch, about 13 feet wide, and of great elevation 
for the style in which it is wrought. The 
Atheneum gives some particulars of the edifice. 
The view of the chancel from the broad and bold 
nave of the church is highly picturesque, and even 
impressive, notwithstanding the introduction of a 
poor Perpendicular window at the east end, which 
was made about thirty years ago, during a general 
restoration of the edifice. Some attempted re- 
newals of the original colouring about this arch 
and opening have been made, which are tolerably 
successful in tint, if not very characteristic in the 
pattern employed for its display. The tower has 
some interesting points about it : it is, in the lower 
portion, of twelfth-century character. The en- 
trance to the interior, through a shallow porch, 
is notable, being under avery plain square-headed 
opening, over which is a semicircular discharging- 
arch resting on chamfered imposts : the tympan, 
which is much wider than the door-opening, is 
flat and plain. In the rebate are the original 
hooks for the door, and within is the ancient 
bolt-hole for a wooden bar: inside the porch may 
be seen the fragments of a Romanesque font, un- 
doubtedly the original one, and still worthy of 
‘repair: this has been ‘tastelessly replaced by a 
modern and very poor imitation of a Decorated 
font. About midway in the height of the tower, 
on the external south side, is an excellent spe- 
cimen of a two-light Norman tower window. In- 
closed within a well-preserved billet moulding, set 
upon‘a semicircular dripstone, resting on corbel- 
‘heads, are the two openings, round-headed, long 
in form, separated by a shaft with cushion-shaped 
capital and square base. This window lights a 
remarkable little chamber of unknown use, about 
7 feet long, 2 feet wide, and 6 feet high. From 
its elevation this may have been intended for a 
look-out, but it is too distinguishable externally to 
be regarded as a secret chamber. 


Sanitary ConpiTion or SourawaRrx.—Mr. 
Robert Bianchi, medical officer of health of ‘the 
St. Saviour’s district, Southwark, has just issued 
a report on the sanitary condition and over- 
crowded state of portions of the parishes under 
his control; the latter owing to the demolition of 
houses for the construction of the Chatham and 
Dover Railway, and the new street from High- 
street to Blackfriars-road. He says that the mor- 
tality of the metropolis was last year considerably 
below the average of the twenty years preceding ; 
the deaths from diarrhoea numbering less than one- 
half, while the St. Saviour’s district was nearly 
exempt from that disease. Much, however, remains 
to be done. 


PaPER FROM SEa-GRass.—Your last number 
contained a notice of a new specimen of paper 
produced from ‘“‘sea-weed,” by Mr. Hartnell. 
Permit me to apprize you that in 1835, following 
upon another invention for remanufacturing 
printed and waste paper into pulp and paper 
again, I produced (as will be seen from the in- 
closed specification) fibre and paper pulp from 
sea-weed. I could, with your permission, say 
much more upon the matter, but will be content 
if you will kindly allow this fact to appear on the 
same page that placed Mr. Hartnell’s production 
before the public; who, I hope, after experiment 
and expense, will not have to join your corre- 
spondent in sic vos non vobis. One sows and 
another reaps.—CHARLES MayBuRY ARCHER. 

FrarFuL EprpEMic at Over DarwENn.— 
During the past six weeks the township of Over 
Darwen, which contains upwards of 20,000 in- 
habitants, has been visited with a dire epidemic 
(gastric and typhus fever), which has played sad 
havoc amongst the inhabitants ; upwards of thirty 
deaths having taken place from fever, and about 
1,000 cases have required medical aid. One of 
the Government medical inspectors has inspected 
the township, and his report is anything but 
favourable to its sanitary condition. Cesspools, 
piggeries, and more noxious places, were so situate, 
as fully to account for the spread of fever in the 
locality ; and it is now stated that the township is 
undergoing a thorough system of sanitary reno- 
vation. The water comes in, too, for a share of 
public reprobation, and it will undergo an analysis. 


New Srreets.—A return made by the First 
Commissioner of Works states that the Spitalfields 
line of street of 700 yards ; Dock-street, 285 yards ; 
New Oxford-street, 770 yards; Endell-street, 
350 yards ; and St. Martin’s-lane and Cranbourne- 
street alterations, 370 yards,—together, cost 
837,5607. The Spitalfields extension, 520 yards, 
cost 211,689/.; and the Pimlico improvements, 
378 yards, 62,478/. A return from the city states 
that New Cannon-street, 1,166 yards in length, 
cost 589,471. ; and the completion of the improve- 
ments authorised to be made by the Clerkenwell 
Improvement Commissioners, Victoria - street, 
Clerkenwell, 1,120 yards, 333,675/., but there is 
building ground not disposed of in consequence of 
railway communication in the line of street being 
sanctioned by Parliament. Upon the whole 5,659 
yards of street, not quite 34 miles, there has thus 
been laid out 2,034,872/., or 3597. upon a yard’s 
length of street. 


PROPOSED ABATTOIR FOR BRIGHTON.—Brighton 
is making progress slowly in the sanitary direc- 
tion. The town council, at a special meeting, have 
just resolved to act upon a report from their 
General Purposes Committee, recommending the 
corporation to apply to Parliament for special 
powers to borrow money, and to purchase a site 
for an abattoir, to erect one thereon, and to pro- 
hibit slaughtering of cattle in or near the bo- 
rough, &c. The local Herald, in congratulating 
the Brighton people on the taking of this step, 
says:— The obtaining of the Local Government 
Act was a great step; then followed the adoption 
of the bye-laws provided in that Act; and now, 
connected with these bye-laws, comes the esta- 
blishment of a public abattoir and the rooting-out 
of the slaughter-house nuisances. This done, the 
improvement of the approaches to the railway will 
be facilitated. But even before that necessary 
work is completed the great question of town 
drainege will force itself upon the attention of the 
council. It cannot safely be put off. The new 
powers obtained by the council are but means to 
that great end; and the sooner these means are 
applied, the better. Of course, we are aware of 
the doubts and difficulties by which the question 
of drainage is surrounded. Seaward or landward? 
That is the problem which meets us on the 
threshold. Hitherto it has stayed our hands and 
paralysed all action. But it must have a solution. 
The time is ripe for the work ; and, seaward or 





landward, Brighton must be effectually drained.” 











‘SINKING IN OF Two Hovszs.—An accident of 
‘a singular and serious character has occurred at 
the Wisemore, Walsall, by which two three-story 
‘houses ‘have been completely buried. The scene 
of the catastrophe is near to some limestone pits. 
A short distance from the shaft were two houses 
which were ‘literally buried by the giving way of 


'the-pillars’in the mine beneath. The ‘houses were 


worth*probably 400/. or 5007. 

PaPERHANGINGS.— We (Critic) are glad to 
hear ‘that a -brisk export of -paperhengings hag 
commenced ‘to France, and it is likely that some 
of our qualities of writing and printing papers 
will shortly follow. There are some things French 
papermakers:can do better than English, and some 
that English-can do better than French, and these 
differences no ‘perseverance can overcome. Each 
nation and each cityand province of a nation has 
its speciality ; some one thing it can do better than 
any other ‘in the world. ‘Wise political economy 
aspires to break down every barrier that inter. 
poses between the free diffusion, exchange, and 
enjoyment by all mankind of ‘the specialities of 
each fraction. 

THE GARDENS OF SHAKESPEARE.—On the 22nd 
ult., Mr. Halliwell purchased the estate of New 
Place, Stratford-on-Avon, and immediately handed 
it over tothe corporation of that town, on condi- 
tion thatthe gardens of the great national poet 
should never be built upon, and that the public 
should .have for ever free access. The purchase- 
money was 1,400/.; but incidental expenses, and 
the cost of a memorial at New Place in honour of 
the donors ‘to the fund, will bring the sum re- 
quired up to 1,5007. This sum is proposed to be 
collected in subscriptions of 100/. each, neither 
more nor less. Six more names are required to 
cover the pecuniary liability imcurred by Mr. 
Halliwell in carrying out this national object. 
The following is.a list of the names of those who 
have at present subscribed :— 


1. Henry Huth, esq., Sussex-place 
2. G. L. Prendergast, esq., Lowndes-street 





3. H. B. Sheridan, esq., MiP. ...ceessseee 100 
4. William Tite, esq., M.P........006. 160 
5. James Parker, esq., Chelmsford......... 1€0 
6. Benjamin Webster, esq. ........e0seeees 100 
7. F. W. Cosens, esq., Water-lane ...... . 100 
8. A Lady, anonymously. .....ccecseseooee 1¢0 
9. Miss Burdett Coutts.......ccceececeeese 160 


THE ARTESIAN WELL aT Passy.—On the sub- 
ject of the new artesian well for Puris, of which 
we have constantly given information, Mr. Dumas 
has read an interesting paper to the Academy of 
Sciences, in which he gives a history of the under- 
taking and of the difficulties with which the engi- 
neer, Mr. Kind, has had to contend. The idea of 
boring this well originated with the necessity of pro- 
viding pureand wholesome water for the population 
of Paris, which in a short time had increased from 
1,200,000 souls to 1,700,000, thus materially aug- 
menting the causes of infection to which the 
waters of the Seine are necessarily subject. The 
successful boring of the well of Grenelle had esta- 
blished the fact that the water which the local 
sands received from a distance might be made to 
rise to the surface, and even to 30 or 40 wetres 
above. But the experiment had only been tried 
for bores not exceeding a diameter of from 20 to 
30 centimetres, yielding a supply of from 2,000 to 
4,000 cubic métres of water per day. Mr. Kind 
came forward with an offer*to bore a well of 8 
diameter of 60 centimétres, yielding 18,300 cubic 
métres at an altitude of 25 métres above the 
highest point of the Bois de Boulogne. After a 
series of difficulties had been surmounted, water 
was found for the first time at 5774 métres, but 
remained a few metres below the level of the 
orifice. On 24th September last, however, 
Mr. Kind saw not only his promise fulfilled, bat 
even his more sanguine hopes to a certain extent 
realized. Mr. Dumas here quotes Mr. Michal, 
Inspector-General of the Works of the City, who 
has arranged in a table the relative yess 
experienced up to the 2nd October in the yield 
the two wells of Passy and Grenelle; but on this 
score we have a later account, stating that the 
decrease in the latter does not exceed a 
of its yield prior to the 25th penulto. On the 2n 
ult. that of the well at Passy was 20,000 — 
métres in twenty-four hours. Mr. Dumas, ie 
ing to Galignani, attributes the diminution of t : 
yield at Grenelle to a diminution of pressure ; = 
he is inclined to believe that when the “es ; 
Passy shall have been brought to its normal “i 
tude of 78 métres above the level of the sea : 
yield at Grenelle will again rise to its — 
figure, or nearly so. Whether other wells med 8 
bored elsewhere in Paris without injury to “ 
two existing ones is a question which experieD 
alone can decide. The well at Passy has na 
nearly 1,000,000f., and will yield water sufficie 
for the wants of 500,000 inhabitants. 
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J. TYLOR & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS, 
WARWICK LANE, NEWGATE STREET, LONDON. 


J, TYLOR & SONS’ PATENT REGULATOR WATER -CLOSETS, BATH 


—— HIGH-PRESSURE TAPS, VALVES, LAVATORIES, &c. 


To be seen in action at the Manufactory, 
WARWICK LANE, 


And at the ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION, $, Conduit-street, 





SCL Ce 


as 


a 


PIPE ERQM CISTERN 


Regent-street, London, 
ILLUSTRATED CATALCGUES ON APPLICATION. 


PATENT VALVE CLOSET. 


PATENT PAN CLOSET. 








CONSTRUCTION OF ‘WELL. 






‘oh 


PATENT REGULATOR ‘VALVE, 4S APPLIED 'TO 
AN OLD OLOSET. 


J. TYLOR & SONS’ PATENT REGULATOR WATER.-CLOSETS. 
J. TYLOR & SONS, MANUFACTURERS, WARWICK LANE, NEWGATE STREET, LONDON. 








JAMES STIFF, 


MANUFACTURER OF GLAZED STONEWARE DRAIN-PIPES, WATER-CLOSET PANS, SINK-TRAPS, INVERT 
BLOCKS, AND ALL OTHER ARTICLES SUITABLE FOR DRAINAGE PURPOSES ; ALSO 


IMPERISHABLE TERRA-COTTA CHIMNEY-TOPS, FLUE-PIPES, 
COPINGS, GARDEN EDGINGS, &c. 
LONDON POTTERY, HIGH-STREET, LAMBETH, LONDON. 
STRAIGHT TUBES, with SOCKET JOINTS, in Two-feet Lengths. 





PAN, 4s. 6d. 























UALF-SOCKET PIPES same prices.as the Whole Sockets, by the use of which Drains may be readily examined, and Junctions 
INSERTED, IN THE EVENT OF REQUIRING FURTHER CONNECTIONS, 


May be had also at the following Wharfs, viz. 
Messrs. GLADDISH’S, Pedlar’s-acre, Lambeth ; Dockhead —_ uf, Berino ony <3 Pratt Wharf, Camden-town, 

Messrs. BLACKMORE & CO’S. City- “ror Wharf, City Basir 

Mess rs. COLES, SHADBOLT, and €O.’S, St. James's and Thornhill Wharfs, Caledonian-road, Pentonville. 

LITCHLE’S, Ravensbourne Wharf, Greenwich. BO GEORGE ALLEN’S S$, Danver’s Ww harf, Chelsea, 





y i9'S, Dows vate Wharf, Canal- road, Hoxton. 
Dir. HE NRY TURNER’ 8, 2, South Wharf , Pr: ved-street, Paddington. 


DRAW etn, WITH PRICES, WILL BE FORWARDED FREE, ON APPLICATION, 











ES 


f » 4m : 
HENRY DOULTON & Co.'s 
GLAZED STONEWARE SOCKET DRAIN PIPES. 
HALF SOCKET PIPES. 
OPERCULAR OR LIDDED PIPES. 
PATENT JUNCTION BLOCKS for Brick Sewers. 
PATENT INVERT BLOCKS for Brick Sewers, 

Doulton’s Terra-Cotta Chimney Teps aud Shafts are Imperishable. 
PATENT SMOKE AND AIR FLUES, AND CHIMNEY LININGS, BUTT OR 
SOCKET JOINTS. 

The above supplied on the lowest Terms direct from their Manufactories,— 
HIGH-STREET, LAMBETH, LONDON; ROWLEY REGIS, STAFFORDSHIRE ; 
and SMETHWICK, near BIRMINGHAM. 


HENRY DOULTON & CO. 
High-street, Lambeth, London. 

















AN CLOSET fitted with LAMBERT’S 


VALVE, and UNDERHAY’S REGULATOR, 


Lambert's 
No. 1 Ball Valve, 


¢ any 


of closets may be supplied from one 


Cistern, and no Service-Box, Cranks, 


&c, are necessary, 





No. 57. By this 


No, 53, Servants’ Closet, 





T. LAMBERT & SON, 
FOUNDERS, HYDRAULIC AND GAS ENGINEERS, 
SHORT STREET, LAMBETH. 





ro SEWER CONTRACTORS.—STONE- 


WARE PIPES. 








PRANKSEA POTTFRIES, POOLE, DORSET. 

Messrs. SPILLMAN & SPENCE, Agetits for the Owner of Branksea 

\| Island, are enabled to offer to Contractors and Consumers, most 

i] advantageous terins for thesale of those first-class goods. 

|] may be scen at ‘Messrs. - a & SPENCE’S Offices, and an 
inspection is respectfully invited. 

’ 41 and 42, BELL YAED TEMPLE BAR, LONDON, W.C. 
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SALES BY AUCTION. 


TO CONTRACTORS, ENGINEERS, BUILDERS, AND OTHERS. 
ESSRS. FULLER & HORSEY are 
instructed by J. Jay, Exq. to SELL by AUCTION, on 
ONDAY, NOVEMBER 1ith, 1861, and following day, at ELEVEN 
o'clock each day, at the WORKS, Macclesfield-street, City-road. to 
clear the premises, the remaining MACHINERY, TOOLS, and STORES, 
comprising 5 contractor’s portable steam engines, of 12, 10, 6, and 
horse power, an 8-horse-power table steam-engine, a 2-horse oscil- 
lating steam-engine, a 2-borse horizontal steam-engine, an expensive 
hydravlic girder-proving machine, 44 inch centre lathe, a 10-ton 
overhead travelling crane, a 5-ton movable overhead travelling 
crane, two wood planing machines, thicknessing machine, mortising 
machine, two tenoning machines, rack saw-bench (partly finished), 
stone lathe, circular saw slate-cutting bench, frame saws, circular 
saws, pit-saws, James’s 40-cwt. weighing machine, double-purchase 
‘rab, blocks and falls, seven powertul screw presses, smiths’ tools, 
——— iron cupola, 29 wrought-iron panelled doors, timber dogs 
(Lewis's), 150 joiners’ benches, cramps, 2000 feet capital leather bands, 
shafting riggers, &c,; an assortment of builders’ ironmongery, 1,000 
gross screws, shutter-bars, 100 dozen files, 50 dozen locks, three tons 
wrought and cut nails, re and sheet glass, varnish, dry and 
ground colours, dove and veined marble, strong stone-truck, and 
other effects.—To be viewed on Saturday previous to the sale, when 
+ may be had on the Premises, and of Messrs, FULLER 
& HORSEY, Billiter-street, London, E.C. 





TO IRONFOUNDERS, ENGINEERS, AND OTHERS.—The Great 
Northern Iron Works, Saint Pancras, ion. 


ESSRS. FULLER & HORSEY are 


instructed to SELL by AUCTION, on MONDAY, NOVEMBER 
18th, 1861, at TWELVE o'clock, on the PREMISES, in ONE lot, un- 
less an acceptable offer be previously made by private contract,the 
valuable GROUND LEASE of the GREAT NORTHERN IRON WORKS 
together with the costly PLANT and MACHINERY, and i 


The valuable MATERIALS of the EAST INDIA HOUSE. 


ULLEN, HORNE, & EVERSFIELD 


bave the honour to announce that they are instructed toSELL 

by AUCTION, on the PREMISES, on MONDAY, NOVEMBER 4, and 
following days, at TWELVE, in lots, the first portion of the exceed- 
ingly valuable MATERIALS of the EAST INDIA HOUSE, in Leaden- 
hall-street, covering an acre and a half of ground. Detailed par- 
ticulars appear in catalogues. The following is necessarily only a 
brief summary, viz. :—200 tons of lead on the roofs, in the various 
forms of flats, gutters, cisterns, and pipes; 350 squares of capital 
slates and slating boards, an immense quantity of prime oak and fir 
timber in rafters, joists, plates, girders, &c, ; 2,000 squares of flooring 
boards, 850 pairs of glazed sashes and frames, 1,700 doors of all kinds, 
including some of solid mahogany ; marble chimneypieces, partitions, 
and interior fittings-up ; the cemplete erection of the New Museum, 
with its elegantly slender, moulded, and highly decorated columns, 
supporting the interior of an a quadrangle, surmounted by an 
ornamental domed lantern, and paved in mosaic work, This beau- 
tifal example of Moorish and Indian architecture wes erected only 
about three years ago from the designs of Mr. Digby Wyatt, and is 
bl ‘8 or 





TO BUILDERS, CABINET, PIANOFORTE, AND COACH MAKERS 
IRONMONGERS, DEALERS, AND OTHERS.— EARLY SaLE 
on the PREMISES, Brunswick-street, St. John-street-road. Clerk: 

enwell.—The entire STOCK, PLANT, and UTENSILS of the late 

James Brake, Builder (deceased), by order of the Executors, re. 

tiring from the building business, 


R. W. BOOTH is favoured with instruc- 

tions to SELL by AUCTION, on the 6th day of NOVEMBER, 

1861, at TEN for ELEVEN o’clock precisely, as above, without re. 
serve: comprising four spring carts, a four-wheeled covered chaise 
several harnesses, a brown mare, very dry Honduras and Cuba maho-. 
gany, in boards and planks, of large dimensions, cut and uncut deals, 
carpenters’ benches, stock of leading ironmongery, wood screws, cut 
nails, locks, bolts, hinges, latches, sash-pullies and fasteners, glue and 
glass-paper, rain-water pipes, a few tools, plate glass, painter and 
plumber’s tackle, scaffuld-poles, boards, lad?ers, trestles, steps, screw- 
jack, crab, blocks and falls, old iron and stone, public-house shutters 
and doors, sashes, quartering, and other materials. The premises to 
be let, and will be offered by tender at the time of sale.—On view the 
Tuesday and morning of sale. Catalogues and particulars on the 





capable of being easily removed and attached to some a 
gentleman’s mansion, or it would form a striking object of interest 
and attraction in the gardens of one of our places of public recreation. 
Numerous stone staircases, 6,000 feet super. of capital 4-inch York 
landings, and about 15,000 feet of York and Portland paving; 4.000 
feet run of Portland coping, stone cills, stringing, cornice. and other 
stonework ; iron columns, iron girders, iron staircases, railings, and 
gratings ; hot water apparatus, with large boilers and socket pipe, 
and several thousand feet of gas pipe ; wrought-iron doors and erection 
of strong room in the Treasury ; the copper vanes at the top of the 
buildings, communicating with the wind dials, one of which is con- 
nected with an astronomical clock of antique workmanship; about 
2,000 feet of sheet copper, large wrought-iron tanks ; sinks, pumps, 
stoves, a powerful hoist, and much other property of peculiar 
interest and value.— May be viewed, and catalogues hadof PULLEN, 
HORNE, & EVERSFIELD, 80, Fore-street, City, E.C, and 40, Par- 
liament-street, Westminster, S.W. 





The works have been within a few years, and are situate in 
Cambridge-street, St. Pancras, on the banks of the Regent’s Canal, 
and i diately adjoining the Great Northern 1 Depdt.—The 
buildings comprise a spacious and substantially erected Iron Foun- 
dry, 100 feet by 63 feet, — for large or small work, and with 
a 14-feet pit ; steam-engine house, loam mill, smiths’ and engineers’ 
workshops ; two gateway entrances, stable and yard ; a wharf with 
frontage of about 110 feet, having the right to form a lay-by, ex- 
tending 16 feet from the canal bank ; also six substantial brick-built 
dwelling- houses, Nos. 1 to 6, St. Pancras-terrace. The plant includes 
powerful overhead travelling cranes, iron jib cranes, cupolas, steam 
engine, boiler, fan blast, loam mill, two core ‘stoves, gasfittings, &c. 
the whole of which will be included in the purch The premises 
are held on lease for a term of 80 years, from 25th March, 1858, at 
a ground rent of 857. per annum. Two thousand pounds may re- 
main on mortgage at 5 per cent.—The works are well planned and 
advantageously situate, having great facilities for carriage of goods, 
either by water or rail. The Plant is modern and good, and the 
whole presents a very desirable opportunity to any person seeking 
afoundry. To be viewed till the Sale by cards only, which, with 
printed particulars and plans, may be had of Mr. Augustus 8. 
TWYFORD, Solicitor, 24 New-street, Spring Gardens, 8.W.; or of 
Messrs. FULLER & HORSEY, 13, Billiter-street, London, E.C. 











OCHESTER.—To BARGEOWNERS and OTHERS. 


eR, MEU ELL, as vacstved’ inatece- 


tions to SELL by AUCTION, on TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 5, 
1861, at TWO for THREE o'clock in the afternoon, near the Baths, 
Rochester, the following well-known SAILING BARGES, in four 


ts :— 

Lot 1. All that well-known SAILING BARGE, “ The Ino, of Roches- 
ter,” registered 32 tons, new measurement, sprit sail rigzed, and 
— 76 tons, with all her standing running rigging, materials, and 

ndings. 

Lot 2, All that well-known SAILING BARGE, “The John and 
Sarah, of Rochester,” sprit-sail rigged, and carries 80 tons, with all her 
standing and running rigging, materials, and findings. 

Lot 3. All that well-known SAILING BARGE, ‘‘The William, of 
Rochester,” registered 56 6-10th tons, new measurement, sprit-sail 
rigged, with a topping-up bowsprit, and carries 110 tons, with all her 
standing and running rigging, materials, and findings, 

Lot 4. All that well-known SAILING BARGE, ‘‘The Pearson, of 
Rochester,” sprit-sail rigged, and carries about 50 tons, with all her 
standing and running rigging, materials, and findings. 

The above craft will lie for inspection near the place of sale five days 
prior thereto, when particulars :.nd conditions of sale, with an inven- 
tory of the materials, &c. may be had at the New Inn, Maidstone ; 
Prince of Orange, Gravesend; Bull Inn. Sittingbourne ; and of the 
Auctioneer, at his Office, 31, High-street, Rochester, 





NORWOOD AND FOREST HILL.—Freehold Building Land. 


RANCIS FULLER has received instruc- 


tions to SELL by AUCTION, in lots, at the MART, opposite the 

Bank of England, on MONDAY, NOVEMBER 4, at ONE precisely, 
several PLOTS of exceedingly valuable and highly important BUILD- 
ING LAND, adjoining the Norwood Junction and Forest-hill Stations 
on the London, Brighton, and South-Coast Railway, admirably 
dapted for the tion of first-class shops and villa residences. The 
railway accom at these stati is superior to any other in 
the kingdom, there being upwards of eighty trains stopping daily at 
each to and from the City and West-end of London, Brighton, 
Hastings, Portsmouth, Epsom, and Croydon, and this traffic will be 
iderab) ig ted so soon as the West London Extension Rail- 
way (now rapidly approaching completion) shall have been finished, 
as the whole of the railways north of the Thames will then be placed 
in direct communication therewith.— Particulars, with plans, may be 
had of WILLIAM MAY, Esq. Solicitor, 2, Adelaide-place, London- 
bridge; of Messrs. FULLER & WITHALL, Architects and Surveyors, 
21, Parliament-street, Westminster; at the principal Inns in the 
neighbourhood ; at the Mart ; and of the Auctioneer, 10, Cornhill, E.C, 





Anti 











TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS.—Ten Freehold Full Carcases, near 
- _ Great International Exhibition of 1862, and the New Railway 
tation, 


R. C. WARTON is directed by the 


Mortgagee to SELL by AUCTION, at the MART, on WED- 
NESDAY, NOVEMBER 6, at TWELVE, in One or more Lots, as 
may be determined, TEN FREKHOLD FULL CARCASSES, roofed in, 
each for six upper rooms, two kitchens, garden, &c. known as Nos, 1 to 
10, Grove-terrace, North-end, Fulham, in the vicinity of the Great 
International Exhibition and Railway Station, which will doubtless 
create a large additional demand for houses in this favoured locality. 
Particulars may be had of Mr. THOMASON, 6, Ashton-terrace, conti- 

ous ; of W. H. WARTON, Esq. Solicitor, 8, Laurence Pountney- 
e ; at the Auction Mart; and of Mr. C. WARTON, 7, Union-court, 
Old Broad-street. 





VALUABLE FREEHOLD LAND, with a MINE of BRICK EARTH, 
and then most eligible for Building Purposes, ILFORD, Essex.— 
TO BE SOLD by AUCTIO 


N, b 
COLLIER, at the ANGEL INN, Ilford, 


e on THURSDAY, the 7th NOVEMBER, 1861, at THREE for 
‘OUR o'clock in the afternoon, a valuable FIELD of BRICK EARTH, 
situate in Barking-lane, late the property of Mr. omas Mumford. 
Contains, according to the tithe map, 2 acres, or thereabouts, with a 
frontage of about 156 feet. The estate has been surveyed and tested, 
and contains 12 feet, 13 feet, and 14 feet of Brick Earth, of excellent 
quality, with only about 2 feet 6 inches of uncallowing ground to 
arrive at the same. The brick fields adjoining are let to Mr. Hill, a 
most extensive and energetic contractor and brickmaker, at a royalty 
of nearly 3007. per acre, with a covenant to level and make good the 
land for market-garden ground. The land has been let at 102. per acre, 
and possesses a superiority for brickmaking and building purposes 
much beyond the adjoining property.—Printed particulars will be 
distributed fourteen days previous to the sale, and may be had of 
Messrs. BADELEY & SON, Solicitors, Lemon-street, Whitechapel ; 
at the » see Stratford; Place of Sale; and of the Auctioneer, 
Romford. 





HAMMERSMITH—8,000 Pieces of Paperhangings, thirty kegs of White- 
oes —_ oem, twenty-five gallons Oak Varnish, and ony cases 
of Sheet Glass. 


Me KEMP will SELL by AUCTION, in 


the LARGE ROOM at the “WINDSOR CASTLE,” High- 
street, Hammersmith, on TUESDAY next, at ONE (without reserve), 
to pay advances and other charges thereon, a STOCK of MODERN 
PAPERHANGINGS, iu blocks, golds, satins, chintzes, Sienna and scag- 
licla marbles, and papers of a varied description ; whitelead, dryers, 
varnish, and glass. —On view morning of sale ; and catalogues had at 
the Auctioneer’s Office 11 Coleman-street, E.C, 





METROPOLITAN RAILWAY.—Capital Building Materials of Houses 
anda Shop in Acton-street and Frederick-street, Bagnigge-wells- 


road, 
ULLEN, HORNE, & EVERSFIELD are 


instructed by the Directors to SELL by AUCTION, on the 
PREMISES, on THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 7, at TWELVE, in lots, 
all the capital BUILDING MATERIALS, FIXTURES, and FIT- 
TINGS UP of seven modern residences and a shop in Acton-street and 
Frederick-street, Bagnigge-wells-road, of a superior description, 
having been built within a few years.—May be viewed the day pre- 
vious ; and catal: gues had of PULLEN, HORNE, & EVERSFIELD, 
80, Fore-street, E.C. ; and 40, Parliament-street, 8.W. 


WESTMINSTER.—To MARBLE MASONS AND OTHERS,—STOCK 
in TRADE of the late Mr. F. Pranklin, deceased. 


ULLEN, HORNE, & EVERSFIELD are 


instructed by the executors to SELL by AUCTION, on the 
PREMISES, Whitehall Wharf, Cannon-row, Westminster, on TUFS- 
DAY, NOVEMBER 12, at TWELVE for ONE, the STOCK in TRADE ; 
comprising the following MARBLEin block, scantling, and slab, viz. :— 
Statuary, vein, Sicilian, and dove,'with the following coloured varie- 
ties ;—Levant green Languedoc. Griotte, Sienna, Brocatella, Biazza, 
black and gold ; and several largs blocks of a novel and beautiful Stalag- 
mite marble from California ; also about 20 blocks of granite, 20 marble 
mortars, 12 marble chimney-pieces, polished marble trusses and table 
tops, two sculptured statuary figures for tombs, marble paving squares, 
moulded black marble doorway, two millstones, and other effects.— 
May be viewed the day previous, and catalogues had on the Premises, 
and of PULLEN, HORNE, & EVERSFIELD, 40, Parliament-street, 
Westminster, 8.W. and 80, Fore-street, City, E.C. 








CLAPTON, — Building Materials of a large Mansion and Offices, 
Growing Timber, & 


ULLEN, HORNE, & EVERSFIELD are 


instructed by the London and Suburban Freehold Land Society 
TO SELL by AUCTION, on the PREMISFS, on FRIDAY, NOVEM- 
BER 15, at TWFLVE, in lots, all the excellent BUILDING MATE- 
RIALS, FIXTURES, and FITTINGS UP of a Large Mansion, Con- 
servatories, Coach-houses, Stabling, Barn, Cow-sheds, &c. situate at 
Clapton, opposite the pond ; comprising 590,000 sound stock bricks, 
large quantity of pan and plain tiles and slates, stout rafters, joists, 
girders, and other useful timber. modern sashes, doors, marble 
chimneypieces, 900 feet super. of old cak panelling, closet fronts, and 
interior fittings, 80 square of sound oak boards, 25 square of York, 
Portland, and marble paving ; 600 feet of stone coping, stone window- 
sills and steps, pebble and clinker paving, coach-house gates and 
stable fittings, ten tons of lead in flats, gutters, batuen and other 
cisterns, sinks, pumps and pipes, iron railing and gates, stoves, 
ranges, hot-water apparatus, copper, gas fittings, an’? other useful 
fixtures; also a large quantity of GROWING TIMBER.—May be 
viewed the day previous, and catalogues had of Messrs. HAMMACK 
& LAMBERT, Architects, 59, Bishopgate-street ; and of PULLEN, 
HORNE, & EVERSFIELD, 80, Fore-street, City, E.C. and 40, Parlia- 
ment-street, Westminster, 8.W. 





METROPOLITAN IMPROVEMENTS.—SOUTHWARK and WEST- 
MINSTER COMMUNICATION.—TWELFTH CLEARANVE SALE, 


ULLEN, HORNE, & EVERSFIELD are 


instructed by the Metropolitan Board of Works to SELL by 
AUCTION, on the PREMISES, on TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 19, «t 
TWELVE, in lots, all the valuable BUILDING MATERIALS and 
FITTINGS-UP of about THIRTY HOUSES, situate in front of the 
Blackfriars-road, and in John-street, Green-walk, and Alpha-place — 
Further particulars in a few days; when catalogues may be had of 
PULLEN, HORNE, & EVERSFIELD, 80, Fore-street, City, and 40, 
Parli t-street, Westminst 


To Timber Merchants, Builders, Wheelwrights, Coach-makers, Cabinet- 
makers, Turners, Mangle-makers, and Others. 


MESSBS. F. HALL & SON will SELL 


by AUCTION, on MONDAY and TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 
4th and 5th, 1861, at TWELVE for ONE o'clock, on the PREMISES, 
adjoining the Telegraph, Regent-street, Westminster, about 4,000 
capital Oak Cart and Coach Spokes, Six Loads of excellent Oak Plank, 
1,000 feet. dry Birch Plank and Boards, Two Loads of fine Walnut-tree 
Plank, Beech Plank, Lime-tree, Sycamore, Acacia Wood, Walnut- 
tree and Cherry-tree Tops ; 200 dry Pine Plank ; 1,000 first quality 
White Deals, Yellow Deals ; 1,000 Deals and Plank cut into boards ; 
500 Bundles of Laths. Also, an assortment of Modern Fittings, re- 
moved from some extensive alterations at Guildhall, comprising very 
excellent Embossed and Stained Glass Windows, Plate Glass Doors, 
Sashes and Frames, Moulded Room and other Doors, 500 feet of 
York Paving, Gilt Mouldings, Slate Slabs, Long Joists, Rafters, 50 
squares of capital old flooring; a very excellent new Spring Cart, 
with cross springs, suitable for a Timber Merchant or Saw-mills.— 
May b> viewed, and catalogues obtained on the Premises ; and of the 
Auctioneers, Kennington, 8. 











No. 9, STANHOPE-STREET, Hampstead-road.—By order of 
r. Maryon, retiring. 


M 
SSRS. LEREW & LEREW will SELL 


by AUCTION, on MONDAY, 4th NOVEMBER, at TWELVE, 
the remaining STOCK of a Builder and Ladder-maker, viz. fifty 
patent and other ladders, tresties, steps, woik benches, tools, old 
materials, a quantity of cut stuff, twenty doors, and a few articles of 
furniture, musical bells, &c.—Auction Offices, 2, Cardington-street 
Hampstead-road. 





TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS.—Peterborough, Northamptonshire. 


R. J. CHAMBERLIN will SELL 


AUCTION, on MONDAY, the 11th day of NOVEMBER, 1861, 
commencing at ELEVEN o'clock, the PLANT and STOCK of a 
Builder : ve sgpemoaaeny by 15-horse power horizontal high-pressure steam- 
engine, with large boiler, a patent self-acting circular saw-bench, by 
Powis, James, & Co. to carry 48-inch saw, strong double-purchase 
crab, 60,000 bricks, 4,000 fire-bricks, 8 loads of timber, 5,000 feet run 
of deals and battens, York stone, steps, sills, hearths and paving, 
scaffuld-poles, boards, ladders, putlogs, cords, fall-ropes, and numerous 
lots of general stock. The engine and saw-bench are quite new.— May 
be seen at work, and viewed any day prior to the sale. 





TO BUILDERS —PAPERHANGINGS AND CHIMNEYPIECES. 


N R. EDWIN WHITE will SELL, at 12, 


HOLBORN-BARS, on TUESDAY next, at ONR, 9,300 Pieces 
of first and second class French and English PAPERHANGINGS, 105 
statuary, vein, and coloured marble chimneypieces, stock of ena- 
melled slate chimneypieces, and items.—View and catalogues Monday 
and morning of sale, 











day prior, on the Premises ; at the Red Lion, Red Lion-street, 
Clerkenwell ; and of the Auctioneer, Mr. W. BOOTH, Molland House, 
Hackney-road, London, N E. (near Cambridge Heath-gate) ; and by 
post for one stamp. 





CLERKENWELL.—Valuable LEASEHOLD PROPERTY for Sale.— 
To Builders, Timber Merchants, a fact : 


nd M. 
ME. W. BOOTH, of Hackney-road, having 


received further instructions from the Executors of the late 
James Brake, deceased, to SELL the LEASE of the BUSINESS PRE- 
MISES situate in Brunswick-street, notice is hereby given that the 
same will be OFFERED to COMPETITION byAUCTION, at the time of 
Selling the Stock, on the Premises,on WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 6th, 
1861, and that in the lease are included two substantial brick-built 
dwelling-houses, situated in Smith-street, Northampton-square, and 
other additional workshops, stabling, &c. let off to excellent-paying 
yearly tenants, together forming an extensive range of buildings in the 
rear of Smith-street, and suitable for any large business requiring space 
the whole of which are held under one original lease, for an unexpi: 
term of twenty-seven years, and are a very profitable investment.— 
May be viewed, by permission of the tenants, at any time ; but the 
part in Brunswick-street will be on view with the Stock (see other 
advertisement).— Further particulars of this very desirable and 
valuable property may be had of the Auctioneer ; printed particulars 
may be had, with catalogues of stock, &c. (if by post, for one stamp), 


PUBLIC OFFICES EXTEN: - gene SALE of BUILDING 


MATE LS, 
ESSRS. GLASIER & SON are favoured 


with instructions from the Commissioners of her Majesty's 
Works and Public Buildings to SELL by AUCTION, on the PRE- 
MISES, on WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 13th, at TWELVE for ONE, 
the valuable BUILDING MATERIALS of Thirteen Houses, Nos. 1 to 
11, Charles-street, No. 16, King-street, and No. 23, Lower Crown- 
street, Westminster: comprising about 800,000 capital stock bricks, 
plain and pan tiles, sound timberin roofs, floors, &c.; wainscoti 
doors, sashes and frames, useful shop-fronts, iron columns, capital 
York and other paving, coping. several tons of lead in flats, gutters, 
cisterns, pipes, &c.; coppers, iron boilers, ranges, register and other 
stoves, capital 6-motion beer-engine, metal-top counter, coffee-house 
tables, fixtures, and fittings.— On view the day prior and morning of 
sale.—Catalogues had atthe Office of Works, 12, Whitehall-place ; of 
JAMES PENNETHORNE, Esq. 7, Whitehall-yard; on the Premises ; 
at Garraway’s ; and of the Auctioneers, 41, Charing-cross, S.W. 














GLOUCESTER. 

TO CONTRACTORS, AGRICULTURIS!S, BUILDERS, JOINERS, 
CABINET MAKERS, COOPERS, BOX MAKERS, FIREWOOD 
DEALERS, AND OTHERS.—VERY IMPORIANT AND EXTEN- 
SIVE SALE.—SEVERAL THOUSAND LOADS OF QUEBEC 
YELLOW PINE TIMBER, ALL OF FINE QUALITY, IN 
CLUDING :— 

500 Logs of Yellow Pine of good dimensions. 
600 Pieces of Yellow Pine Timber, large sizes, 
400 Loads of thick Yellow Pine Slabs, 
700 Loads of useful Yellow Pine Slabs, 
150 Loads of Yellow Pine Scantling. 
200,000 Feet of Yellow Pine Boards, all useful thicknesses, long lengths 
wide widths, and of first-rate quality. 
29,000 Feet of excellent short Yellow Pine Boards, 
10,000 Feet of § Packing-case Stuff, 
#50,000 Feet of Slate Laths. 
150,000 Plasterers’ Laths, Odd Timber, Stacks of Firewood, &c, &c, 
Large and remarkably fine Elm Timber in the round. 
A Quantity of Oak Butts and Tops, Ash Plankiug, and other 
Surplus Stock. 
Many Thousana Feet of Red and Spruce and Pine Deals and 
Battens 
Two-horse Table Engine and Boiler, and other valuable Pro- 


perty. 
Belonging to Messrs. Tredwell & Co. at the Saw-mills and Railway 
Works, Bristol-road, Gloucester. TO BE SOLD by AUCTION, by 


BLOORE, on TUESDAY, the 12th of 


e NOVEMBER next, and THREE following days, commencing 
each day at ELEVEN o’clock to a minute. 

Catalogues are preparing, and may be had six days prior to the sale, 
at the Place of Sale, or the Offices of the Auctioneer, 1, Cannon-street, 
Birmingham ; and at the Offices of the various newspapers in which 
this advertisement appears. 

N.B. Railway and Canal Conveyance to all parts of the Kingdom 

communicating with the premises. 


EDMONTON.—VALUABLE NURSERY STOCK. 


R. A. RICHARDS will SELL by 


AUCTION, on the PREMISES, Fore-street, Edmonton, on 
MONDAY and TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 4and 5, at ELEVEN, the 
STOCK of FINE EVERGREENS: consisting of large Portugal and 

ures, bas, hollies, yews, cedea .deodora, arbor vite, 
phyllireas, flowering shrubs, choice standard and dwarf-trained fruit- 
trees of all descriptions, roses to name, hardy ciimbers, 1,000 fine 
weeping-ash, forest trees, quick, &c.—May be viewed. _ Catalogues 
obtainable on the Premises, and of the Aucti Tott 


O BRICKMAKERS, POTTERS, and 


OTHERS.—Valuable LEASEHOLD PROPERTY, with ae 
Kilns, Potteries, &c. situate at Coley, in the important Boroug' 
of Reading.—Mr. GEORGE SHACKEL, Jun. has received a 
tions to OFFER FOR SALE, by Private Tender, on MOND ’ 
the llth day of NOVEMBER next, the unexpired Term of Twen' y- 
three Years of a VALUABLE LEASEHOLD PROPERTY, com 
prising in the whole about 34 acres, including the —— 
Coley Potteries and Brick Kilns, with several cottages and ee 
buildings (in the occupation of Mr. Collier), together with al . 
16 acres of capital Garden Land, several Cottages with Gardens, an x 
about 12 acres of excellent Pasture and Meadow Land, in the eonapee 
tion of responsible tenants. The highest TENDER will be accep “f 
for the whole of the property as above P a with 
the Brick Kilns and Potteries will be given on 25th March, = { ap) 
power to dig clay from the day of purchase), and of the — Brick 
the property at Michaelmas next. The Coley Potteries an “of 
Works have obtained a well-known celebrity for the maantae 5 
all kinds of pottery-ware, pipes, tiles, bricks, &c. and a first-rate 
business is done at the works.—Further particul wi EORGE 
of sale, forms of Tender, rentals, &c. may be obtained of Mr. G . 
SHACKEL, Jun. Land Agent and Surveyor, 163, Friar-street, Read: 
ing, at whose Office the lease is lying for inspection, and te — 
TENDERS will have to be delivered by TWELVE o’clock on the 
day of NOVEMBER next. 





























IVE THOUSAND TALLOW STAVES, 
FE for SALE, suitable for fencing, &c.—Apply, w. A. ROSE, 
66, Upper Thames-street, E.C. 


N ILLUMINATED ADVERTISI NG 
COLUMN, 4 feet in diameter, FOR SALE by ae 
further information aely at the Office of the St. Pancras Department 


“ ‘ -road,—By order, 
of Works, 10, Edward-street, Homn PETES WORRELL, Chief Clerk. 











et RR erp ; . > Pabst Office 
Lonpon :—Printed by CHARLES Wyman, Printer, at tho ae 


of COX & WYMAN, Nos. 74 and 75, Great Queen 

inn-fields, in the Parish of St. Giles-in-the-fields ; and published by 
the said CHartes Wyman, at the Office of “The nag oo in the 
York-street, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent-garden, 

County of Middlesex.—Saturday, November 2, 1861. 


